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Che Cevas Slave Jusurrection 
of 1860 


WILLIAM W. WHITE 


momentum in Texas, and the people were speculating over 

the consequences of a Lincoln victory. The Democratic party 
backed the John C. Breckinridge and Joseph Lane ticket, while 
the opposition party led by Governor Sam Houston supported 
John Bell and Edward Everett of the Constitutional Union party. 
This turbulent campaign was accompanied by a chain of events 
which aroused the people to the dangers of the doctrines of the 
Republican party and helped widen the breach between the peo- 
ple of this southern state and of the North to such an extent as 
to make the election of Lincoln almost tantamount to secession. 
The fires which occurred in North Texas on July 8 marked the 
beginning of these events, and from that day incendiarism and 
insurrection swept over the state, spreading fear and hatred among 
the people. Whether real or imagined, the threat of a slave insur- 
rection was a danger which aroused horror in each person hearing 
of acts of this kind, for he feared that his family might be the 
next victim. Planned arson and slave revolts are violent and 
destructive actions, and the reaction of the people affected is 


likewise violent in reprisal. 


I early July, 1860, the presidential campaign was gaining 


I. THE DEsTRUCTION OF DALLAS AND HENDERSON, AND RELATED 
EvENTSs. 


On Sunday afternoon, July 8, 1860, at about two o'clock, a fire 
started in some rubbish on the outside of the store of Messrs. 
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W. W. Peak and Brothers in Dallas. The flames spread rapidly, 
and in less than two hours every building on the western and 
northern sides of the square was destroyed, together with nearly 
all their contents. Both of the town’s hotels, the printing estab- 
lishment of the Dallas Herald, and every store in town were 
consumed.’ About one-half of the buildings on the eastern side 
of the square were also burned. The total loss was estimated at 
$400,000, with only $10,000 of that value insured.? 

The fire at Denton, starting an hour and a half after the Dallas 
conflagration, is described in the following account taken from 
the Houston Telegraph of July 21, 1860: 


About half-past 3 o’clock p.M., on the 8th inst., a fire was discovered 
in the counting room of the store of James M. Smoot, situated on the 
corner of Elm and Hickory streets, at the southwest corner of the 
public square in the town of Denton. ... A stiff breeze at the same 
time sprang up from the southwest, and in a few seconds the stores 
of Messrs. S. & H. Jacobs, and of Messrs. Baines & Mounts, were 
wrapped in flames. There were twenty-five kegs of powder in a hogs- 
head in the latter store, which in a few moments exploded with 
tremendous force, scattering fragments of the buildings and goods in 
every direction; pieces of burning timber, fragments of chains and 
casting were scattered for hundreds of yards, penetrating the buildings 
on the other side of the square, and setting several of them on fire, 
and it was only by the utmost exertions of the few people that hap- 
pened to be in town that the remaining business portion of our 
thriving village was saved. ... As it is, the whole west side of the 
public square, with the solitary exception of Messrs. Blount & Scrugg’s 
store, on the extreme northwest corner, is in ashes. 

The losses are as follows: 

Mr. Smoot saved comparatively nothing; books and all were burned. 
$50,000 will not cover his loss. Messrs. Jacobs’s total loss, $7000; Messrs. 
Baines & Mounts saved their books and a portion of their goods; 
their loss is estimated at $20,000. A building belonging to Ed. Row, 
partly finished, and a store house belonging to the Aldridge estate, 
were also destroyed; valued at some $1200. Messrs. B. & S.’s store was 
in great danger, and was probably only saved by the explosion spoken 
of above. 

The loss at Denton was over $80,000.* 


1Northern Standard (Clarksville, Texas), July 14, 1860. 

2New Orleans Daily Crescent, July 24, 1860, quoting the Southern Intelligencer 
(Austin) , July 18, 1860. 

8Daily Picayune (New Orleans), July 24, 1860, quoting the Houston Telegraph, 
July 21, 1860. 
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The same afternoon, the store of James M. Smoot at Pilot 
Point, Denton County, was burned, together with $2,000 in 
money, making a loss of $10,000. Also in mid-afternoon, the store- 
house of Mr. Dupre, at Ladonia, Fannin County, was destroyed 
by fire. Material for a new building was also consumed. The loss 
was estimated at $25,000. Another store was reported to have 
burned at Milford, Ellis County. A fire broke out in the drug 
store at Honey Grove but was soon extinguished.® 

Another fize occurred at Black Jack Grove, destroying the large 
store of Mr. Cate with the loss estimated at $30,000.° 

The large steam flouring mill at Millwood, Collin County, 
burned. The loss was estimated at $10,000." 

A fire broke out in the town of Waxahachie on the afternoon 
of July 8, but it was discovered and extinguished before much 
damage was done.*® 

At Jefferson, Cass County, a fire was discovered which threat- 
ened the drug store of Campbell and Company and the Jefferson 
Hotel; the flames, however, were put out promptly.° 

A fire was discovered in Austin back of the rooms of the South- 
ern Intelligencer, in the rear of the Swenson building, which 
was extinguished after slight damage to the door and sills of the 
building.” 

On the afternoon of July 9, the homes of J. J. Eakins and 
Silas Leonard were destroyed by fire on the outskirts of Dallas." 

The people of these towns where fires broke out on July 8, 
1860, did not immediately suspect that arson was involved. Dallas 
was apparently quiet on July 10, even though news of the fires 
in other towns had been received.’* 

The people of Dallas became aware of the implications of the 
Sunday fires on the following Thursday, July 12, 1860. The fol- 
lowing letter from Dr. Pryor of the Dallas Herald to the Austin 
State Gazette indicates the cause of their excitement: 

4Daily Crescent, July 24, 1860, quoting the Southern Intelligencer, July 18, 1860. 

5Northern Standard, July 14, 1860. 

8Daily Crescent, July 24, 1860, quoting the Southern Intelligencer, July 18, 1860. 

TDaily Crescent, July 24, 1860, quoting the Southern Intelligencer, July 18, 1860. 

mond Crescent, July 27, 1860, quoting the Galveston News, July 19, 1860. 

10Daily Crescent, July 24, 1860, quoting thé Southern Intelligencer, July 18, 1860. 


11Northern Standard, July 14, 1860. 
12] bid. 
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On the 12th inst. Mr. Crill Miller’s house was burned. Suspicion 
fastened on his negroes. ‘They were arrested, and in the course of 
the examination the particulars of the plot were elicited. 

It was determined by certain Abolition preachers, who were ex- 
pelled from the country last year, to devastate, with fire and assassi- 
nation, the whole of Northern Texas, and when it was reduced to a 
helpless condition, a general revolt of the slaves, aided by the white 
men of the North in our midst, was to come off on the day of election 
in August. 

The object of firing the town of Dallas, was to destroy the arms 
and ammunition, and provisions known to be collected here. The 
stores throughout the country containing powder and lead were to 
be burned, with the grain, and thus reduce this portion of the coun- 
try to helplessness. When this was accomplished, assistance was ex- 
pected from the Indians and Abolitionists. 

Each county has a special superintendent—a white man—and each 
laid off into districts, under the supervision of a white man, who 
controls the actions of the negroes in that district. The negroes are 
not permitted to know what is doing outside of their immediate 
sphere of action. Many of our most prominent citizens are to be 
assassinated, when making their escape from the flames of their burn- 
ing homes. Arms have been discovered in the possession of negroes, 
and the whole plot of insurrection revealed for a general civil war 
at the August election. 

I write in haste; we sleep upon our arms, and the whole country 
is deeply excited. . . 


The following letter from Dallas to the State Gazette describes 
further happenings in that area culminating in the hanging of 
three suspected Negroes: 


The excitement consequent upon the revelations made by negroes 
under examination, continues unabated. Already nearly a hundred 
blacks have been arrested and examined separately before a commit- 
tee of vigilance, appointed for that purpose. This committee consists 
of the most respectable and responsible gentlemen of this county, 
whose proceedings have been characterized by the utmost prudence 
and moderation. 

Crowds of men are in Dallas, anxious and eager to lend their 
assistance, and ready to quell every disturbance that threatens the 
peace of the State. The developments are of the most startling char- 
acter, unfolding the most diabolical plot that the wickedness of man 
could invent, to destroy this whole section of country. 

At the town of Lancaster the same general plot was revealed—to 


18Daily Crescent, July 30, 1860, quoting the State Gazette (Austin), date not 
given. 
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burn the town; to poison the inhabitants; to assassinate the aged 
females, and to seize and appropriate the young and handsome for 
their villainous purposes. 

Monday, July 23.—An immense concourse of people from all parts 
of the country, is here awaiting the action of the Committee of Vigi- 
lance. The stage came in from Waxahatchie yesterday, bringing news 
of the high state of excitement in that town. The conspiracy and 
insurrectionary spirit extend to that place in all the horrid forms 
contemplated at this place. Throughout the country, so far as we can 
learn, the same thing exists. That town was destined to be burned, 
the people to be poisoned and slaughtered, and the remaining prop- 
erty to be distributed among the victorious blacks. On Red Oak 
Creek, the chief poisoner has been arrested and executed. Negroes at 
Waxahatchie have been detected with the poison in their possession. 

The Committee of Vigilance have [sic] been in session all day, 
and this evening they announced that three of the ring leaders of 
the insurrection are to be hanged tomorrow. 

Tuesday, July 24.—This evening at 4 o’clock, the three ring leaders, 
Sam, Cato, and Patrick, were escorted from the jail ... to the place 
of execution. An immense concourse of citizens and negroes assem- 
bled. ... Patrick remained calm and collected during the whole 
day. ... He it was who fired the town, and the night after its 
destruction glorified himself for the deed, and pronounced it only 
the commencement of the good work. Sam Smith, so called from the 
name of his master, was an old negro preacher, who had imbibed 
most of his villainous principles from two abolition preachers Blunt 
and McKinney, who lived in the country a year before, and had much 
intercourse with him. Cato had always enjoyed a bad reputation. 
They met their fate with a composure worthy of a better cause. 
Patrick, with unparalleled nonchallance [sic], died with a chew of 
tobacco in his mouth, and refused to make any statement what- 
wer. ...* 


Near-by Fort Worth was warming up to the “abolition plot,” 
as this excerpt from the Fort Worth Chief of July 25, 1860, indi- 
cates: 


On the 17th inst., was found the body of a man by the name of 
Wm. H. Crawford, suspended to a pecan tree, about three-quarters 
of a mile from town. A large number of persons visited the body 
during the day. At a meeting of the citizens the same evening strong 
evidence was adduced, proving him to have been an abolitionist. 
The meeting endorsed the action of the party who hung him.'® 

14Daily Picayune, August 7, 1860, quoting the State Gazette, date not given. 


Daily Crescent, August 7, 1860, quoting the State Gazette. 
15Daily Picayune, August 7, 1860, quoting the Fort Worth Chief, July 25, 1860. 
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The following paragraph from the Daily Picayune of August 
3, 1860, also relates action at Fort Worth: 


At Fort Worth, a few days after the July 8th fires it was discovered 
that fifty six-shooters had been distributed among the negroes. The 
agent of the distribution was detected, and being treated as the 
prompter of a servile insurrection, was instantly hung.*® 


In a meeting of the people of Denton on July 27, 1860, pro- 
tective measures were taken as outlined in the following report: 


Denton County Mass Meeting.—Resolutions adopted.—Organized 
Bands of Abolitionists.—Means adopted to rid County of them. ... 

At a public meeting of the citizens of the town of Denton and 
vic[inity], on the 27th day of July, to take into consideration the cause 
of the destruction of the property in said town by fire and also to take 
some steps to ascertain, if possible, the causes of said fire, and to guard 
against future danger. A committee of 5 were [sic] appointed as a 
Central Committee of Safety for the County. 

The following preamble and resolutions unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, numerous fires and depredations have of late occurred 
in this and the adjoining counties, under circumstances that lead to 
the inevitable conclusion that there exists in our midst a regular 
organized band of abolitionists and scoundrels, who are not only 
committing outrages and depredations themselves, but are inciting 
our slave population to the most barbarous acts of murder, arson, 
and robbery, thereby rendering ourselves, as well as our women and 
children, in imminent danger of nightly assassination, and our prop- 
erty wholly insecure; and 

Whereas, our county, as well as the adjoining counties, are infested 
by a class of persons of at least doubtful character, some of whom 
are fully believed by this meeting to be abolitionists and horse thieves; 
and 

Whereas, various papers and documents are weekly received through 
the Post Office at this and other places in the county by some of these 
suspected persons, known to be of the blackest and most incendiary 
character, therefore— 

Resolved, that we, the citizens of Denton County, in mass meeting 
assembled, do hereby pledge ourselves to use our utmost endeavors 
to ferret out and investigate the conduct of all suspicious persons 
who may now be, or who may hereafter come into our midst. 

Resolved, that the Central Committee of Safety . . . be fully em- 
powered and authorized to appoint sub-committees in each neigh- 
borhood, not to exceed fifty, for the purpose of carrying out the object 
of their appointment; and said Central Committee is fully authorized 


16Daily Picayune, August 3, 1860. 
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and required to arrest, or cause to be arrested, any and all suspicious 
persons who may be found within the limits of the County, and to 
cause a full and fair investigation of his or their conduct, business 
and history; they are also fully authorized to examine the various 
postoffices in this county for suspected documents, letters and papers, 
and when found cause, the same to be delivered up to them for 
investigation. 

Resolved, that whenever the Central Committee of Safety shall 
obtain sufficient evidence, in their opinion, to place any suspected 
person on trial, they shall retain him in custody, and call a general 
meeting of the citizens, and after a fair investigation, we pledge our- 
selves to mete out such punishment as his or their conduct may 
deserve.1? 


The clamor against the abolitionists as those responsible for 
the incendiarism and insurrection needed no encouragement, 
but the discovery of the “Bailey letter’ at Fort Worth added an 
authentic-like character to the already numerous charges against 
the northern emissaries. The following article from the State 
Gazette of September 22, 1860, contains a copy of this letter: 


At a large meeting of the people of Tarrant county, held at Fort 
Worth, on the 11th day of Sept, 1860, pursuant to public notice ... 
The following letter and resolutions were read ... 


[copy] 


Denton County, July 3, 1860. 

Dear Sir: A painful abcess on my right thumb, is my apology for 
not writing at Anderson. Our glorious cause is progressing as far 
south as Brenham. ... I traveled up through the frontier counties, 
part of the time under a fictitious name. I found many friends who 
had been initiated, and understood the Mystic-Red. I met with a 
good number of our friends near Georgetown. We held a consultation, 
and were unanimously of opinion that we should be cautious of our 
new associates. Most of them are desperate characters, and may be- 
tray us, as there are slaveholders among them, and value poor negroes 
much higher than a horse. The only good they will do will be de- 
stroying towns, mills, &c., which is our only hope in Texas at present. 
If we can break Southern merchants and millers, and have their 
places filled by honest Republicans, Texas will be an easy prey, if we 
only do our duty. All that is wanted for the time being is control of 
trade; trade, assisted by preaching and teaching, will soon control 
public opinion; public opinion is mighty and will prevail. Lincoln 
will certainly be elected; we will then have the Indian nation, cost 


17State Gazette, August 11, 1860. 
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what it will. Squatter sovereignty will prevail there, as it has in 
Kansas; that accomplished, we have but one more step to take—but 
one more struggle to make, that is, free Texas. We will then have a 
connected link from the Lakes to the Gulf, slavery will then be sur- 
rounded by land and by water, and soon sting itself to death. I re- 
peat, Texas we must have, and our only chance is to break up the 
present inhabitants, in whatever way we can, and it must be done. 
Some of us will most assuredly suffer in accomplishing our object, 
but our Heavenly Father will reward us for assisting Him in blotting 
out the greatest curse on earth. It would be impossible for us to do 
an act that is as blasphemous in the sight of God as holding slaves. 
We must have frequent consultations with our colored friends; let 
your meetings be at night; impress upon their clouded intellects the 
blessings of freedom; induce all to leave you can. Our arrangements 
for them to go North are better than they have been, but not as good 
as I should like. We need more agents, both local and travelling. I 
will send out travelling agents when I get home. You must appoint 
a local agent in every neighborhood in your district. I will recom- 
mend a few I think will do to rely upon, viz: Bro’s Leake, Wood, 
Ives, Evans, McDaniel, Vickery, Cole, Nugent, Shaw, White, Gifford, 
Ashley, Drake, Meekes, Shultz, and Newman. Brother Leake, the 
bearer of this, will take a circuitous route, and see as many of our 
colored friends as he can. He also recommends a different match, to 
be used about towns, &c. Our friends sent a very inferior article; 
they emit too much smoke, and do not contain enough camphine. .. . 
I will send a supply when I get home. I will have to reprove you 
and your co-workers for negligence in sending funds for our agents; 
but few have been compensated for their trouble. Our faithful cor- 
respondent and industrious agent, Brother Webber, has received but 
a trifle—not so much as apprentice’s wages; neither have Brother 
Willett, Mangum, and others. You must call upon our colored friends 
for more money; they must not expect us to do all; they will certainly 
give every cent, if they knew how soon their shackles will be broken. 
My hand is very painful, and I close. 
Yours, truly, 
W. A. BAILEY 


N.B.—Brother Leake will give you what few numbers of “Impending 
Crisis” I have. Also Brother Sumner’s speech, and Brother Beecher’s 
Letter, &c, Farewell. 


The State of Texas) 
County of Tarrant) 


Personally appeared before me, the undersigned authority, Paul 
Isbell, a man to me well known, who by me being duly sworn, ac- 
cording to the law, says that the above and foregoing letter, was found 
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by George Grant and himself, near the residence of said Grant, six 
miles west of Fort Worth, near where a horse had been fed, stealthily 
as it seemed, and that said letter had not been out of their possession 
till now, and has not been altered in any respect whatever. 

Given under my hand and seal of L.S. the County Court, this tenth 


day of August, 1860. 
T. M. Matuews, dep. county cl’k for 
G. Nance, C. C. T. C. 


Some of the pertinent resolutions passed by this meeting were 
as follows: 


(1). Committees should be set up throughout the State and prepare 
lists of “Black Republicans, abolitionists, or higher-law” men of every 
class, and make accurate lists in every county; List No. 1, all suspected 
persons; No. 2, black list, to be exterminated by immediate hanging. 
... (2) That we look upon the course of the Austin Intelligencer, 
and other papers and persons who attribute the late fires to accident, 
and who assert that the hue and cry about abolition incendiarism has 
been raised for political effect, as insulting to the intelligence of 
Texas, and as justly subjecting the editor of the Austin Intelligencer, 
or any other papers or persons guilty of the like offense, to be placed 
at once on the list of persons whose future course is to be carefully 
watched by the proper committee. .. .18 


The Reverend William Buley, a Methodist minister, to whom 
the Bailey letter was sent, fled Texas soon after the fires of July 
8, 1860. He was arrested by the Fayetteville, Arkansas, vigi- 
lance committee, and sent back to Fort Worth. When confronted 
with the letter, Buley confessed that he was the one who lost it 
while getting some oats from a stack near where the letter was 
found. He refused to make any other confession, saying he was 
going to be hanged anyway.” 

The Bailey letter was generally believed to be genuine in Tar- 
rant County. By October, all but three or four persons on the 
list of names in the letter had been identified.” 

The town of Henderson, Rusk County, was set on fire Sunday 
night, August 5, at eight o’clock. The fire was started in an old, 
unoccupied shop, immediately back of Wiggins, Hogg and Fel- 


18State Gazette, September 22, 1860. 
19State Gazette, October 13, 1860. 
20State Gazette, November 3, 1860. 
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ton’s Drug Store on the south side of the square. In a few min- 
utes the whole south side of the square was in flames.** 

The Marshall Republican said that the patrol had not gone 
on duty, and the rest of the people were at church.*? On the con- 
trary, a traveler who passed through Henderson the morning 
after the fire en route to Houston, reported that “‘the citizens 
put no faith in the reported conspiracy and neglected to appoint 
a patrol or set a watch.” 

The damage was severe, according to the report in the Marshall 
Republican. 


All from McDonough’s Hotel to Smither’s office, taking that entire 
block, and from Redwine’s store to Liken’s corner, running back to 
the Presbyterian Church (which was saved) was consumed, including 
10 stores, 2 drug stores, 8 or 10 law offices, 2 family groceries and 
many other buildings.** 


Only one business house was left standing, and all of the sup- 
plies of groceries and provisions for the area were destroyed, 
including $50,000 worth of goods which burned in the street 
after being removed from the stores.”® 

A committee appointed to determine the causes and amount 
of losses in the fire reported “that the fire was caused, beyond a 
doubt, by an incendiary.”’ The total losses were placed at $220,000, 
$8,500 of which was insured, leaving a net loss of $211,500. A 
total of forty-three buildings was destroyed.** 

A Negro woman owned by a Mr. Herndon, a resident of Hen- 
derson, confessed that she set fire to the shop, and that her master 
told her to do so.*7 Green Herndon, a tavern keeper, and his 
brother were arrested by the committee. Herndon was already 
accused of dealing with slaves for stolen goods.** The vigilance 


21Matagorda Gazette, August 22, 1860, quoting the Marshall Republican, August 


11, 1860. 
22Daily Crescent, August 21, 1860, quoting Marshall Republican, August 11, 1860. 
23Daily Crescent, August 14, 1860. 
24Matagorda Gazette, August 22, 1860, quoting Marshall Republican, date not 
given. 
25Evening Picayune, August 20, 1860, quoting Galveston News, August 16, 1860. 
26State Gazette, September 1, 1860, quoting the East Texas Times, date not given. 
27State Gazette, September 15, 1860. 
28Evening Picayune, August 20, 1860, quoting the Galveston News, August 16, 
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committee tried and found guilty Herndon and his Negro servant 
girl. They were both hanged on the night of August 25.”° 

Further findings of the Henderson vigilance committee, as a 
result of its investigation of the fire, are found in a letter signed 
“§” to the editor of the State Gazette, Austin, Texas: 


Henderson, Aug. 14th, 1860. 

. A committee of fifty-two of the best citizens of the town and 
county, have been selected, have been in close session and correspond- 
ence with the neighboring counties since the first excitement occa- 
sioned by the fire and loss subsided. ... They believe that emissaries 
are throughout the state, directly under the control of the Abolition 
Aid Society of the North, and furnished by that organization with 
any requisite amount of means and money. 

That their object is to produce a well digested plan, which by fire 
and assassination will finally render life and property insecure, and 
the slave by constant rebellion a curse to the master. .. . 

That there exists great uncertainty as to whether the August or 
November election day was the one fixed upon for the assassination. 

That Ammunition, fire-arms and poison had been plentifully sup- 
plied to the negroes in many neighborhoods, and that others were 
probably yet to be supplied. 

That the whole country was divided into districts, under the cap- 
taincy or control of chosen white men of their number, and those 
sub-divided among the leading or most reliable negroes, and that 
days were set for burning particular towns, to destroy ammunition, 
produce consternation, &c.*° 


M. H. Bonner of Henderson in a letter published in the Mar- 
shall Republican, stated: 


Authenticated statements were made, that in several places poison 
had been found with negroes, and confessions made that on the day 
of election this poison was to be administered in the food at breakfast, 
and deposited in the wells and springs, and that a general plot had 
been made for an indiscriminate, wholesale destruction by poison 
and arms on that day.*2 


II. Tree Montus oF VIOLENCE—JULY, AUGUST, AND 
SEPTEMBER, 1860. 


The fires of July 8, 1860, and the later Henderson fire of 
August 5 were more destructive than all the other fires of the 
29Daily Delta, September 12, 1860, quoting the Henderson Times, date not given. 


80State Gazette, September 15, 1860. 
81State Gazette, August 18, 1860, quoting the Marshall Republican, date not given. 
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period combined. The small fires and reported insurrectionary 
acts scattered throughout the state from July 8 through the 
month of September, however, gave added proof to the people 
that there existed a plot calling for incendiarism, slave revolts, 
and assassination. Granting that many of the rumors and reports 
were exaggerated or completely lacking in truth, the fact remains 
that they formed the basis for action on the part of the citizens 
for their protection and defense. A state of intense excitement, 
marked by vigilance rule and quick justice, was sustained from 
July through September mainly by the daily reports of incendiary 
and insurrectionary acts. 

The following accounts, selected from newspaper reports of 
the period, when considered together with the Dallas-Henderson 
fires give some understanding of the events confronting the 
people of that time and explain their cause for excitement and 
their action. 

From the Houston Telegraph, July 31, 1860: 


A letter from a merchant in Waxahatchie to the Houston Telegraph 
relates that a plot was discovered to carry out murders and destroy 
the town on Sunday July 22 similar to the Dallas affair. Two white 
men were hanged on Sat., July 21, and some twenty-odd negroes were 
to be hung also next week.** 


The citizens of Matagorda held a meeting on July 25, and 
expressed indignation at the violence and lawlessness upon the 
northeast frontier “reducing them [counties] to the condition 
of revolution, and which we are forced to regard as a repetition 
of the horrors enacted at Harper’s Ferry, only upon a broader 
field, and in all probability with far greater resources. ..."” The 
group resolved to assist these northern counties by raising a 
mounted company, and sending it to their aid if necessary. The 
citizens organized a police force for the town of Matagorda, and 
asked the county court to organize a patrol for the county. Ne- 
groes were not to be allowed arms and were to be searched 
immediately.** 

From the Matagorda Gazette, August 22, 1860: 


The office of the White Man, newspaper, in Jacksboro, was con- 


82State Gazette, August 11, 1860, quoting the Houston Telegraph, July 31, 1860. 
83S$tate Gazette, August 11, 1860. 
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sumed by fire on Sunday night, the 29th July last. Destroying every- 
thing, nothing saved.** 


The people of Guadalupe County met on August 2 to organize 
for their protection, having heard “that a deep and diabolical 
scheme, for the destruction of Northern Texas—by inciting ne- 
groes to insurrection” existed. The Dallas fires confirmed this 
belief, and they did not believe their county was too far south 
to be out of danger. A chief of police was appointed, and a police 
force set up for the county. Citizens were asked to report sus- 
picious characters, and it was suggested that certain people leave 
the county.” 

The last week in July, a Negro at Georgetown burned a stable 
and kitchen and confessed to the act, “without shipping.” He 
said that two unidentified white men told him that if he would 
burn the town they would take him to Mexico. On July 30 
before a mass meeting, the Negro was tried and hanged.** 

From the San Antonio Ledger: 


We learn from a gentleman just from Bastrop and Caldwell coun- 
ties, that the negroes were foiled in a contemplated insurrection on 
Monday, 6th inst. 

The negroes in Bastrop were suspected, from their conduct on Sun- 
day, which led to the formation of a committee. Upon examination 
of the negro cabins on Walnut creek, large quantities of arms and 
ammunition were discovered; in one cabin a keg of powder and new 
six-shooters, and in the other cabins various deadly weapons were 
found secreted.*7 


From the Daily Picayune, August 14, 1860: 


The Excitement in Texas—By our Texas exchanges we receive fur- 
ther particulars in regard to the excitement growing out of the sus- 
pected Abolition conspiracy. 

The Nacogdoches Chronicle, of the 7th inst., has the following 
items on this subject: 

Ellis County.—A young man who had been employed in a store at 
Waxahatchie, was hung a few days since for giving strychnine to 
slaves to put in wells. 


34Matagorda Gazette, August 22, 1860. 

35State Gazette, August 25, 1860, quoting Union Democrat (Houston) , August 6, 
1860. 

86State Gazette, August 25, 1860, quoting the Galveston News, August 14, 1860. 
_87Daily Crescent, August 21, 1860, quoting the San Antonio Ledger, date not 
given. 
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Smith County.—The man who was shot in the attempt to set fire to 
Tyler, her [sic] been found dead. 

Cherokee Nation.—The Paris Press speaks of a rumor that a bloody 
fight has taken place in the Indian Nation, between Abolitionists 
and pro-slavery men, in which 150 of the former were killed, and 7 of 
the latter. This story is most probably a fabrication.** 


From the Tyler Reporter, August 8, 1860: 


Belleview, in Rusk county, was burned on Sat night last. ... 

We have direct news from Athens, in Henderson county, that one 
well was poisoned in that place on Sunday night, and that upon 
investigation, over one hundred bottles of strychnine were found in 
possession of the negroes. ... A negro belonging to Mr. Barron, at 
Science Hill, Henderson Co., was hung last Friday for having a quan- 
tity of strychnine in his possession. He confessed to having a hand 
in the insurrection.** 


From the Nacogdoches Chronicle, August 7, 1860: 


Wood County.—On the 2gth ult., an armed committee escorted the 
notorious J. E. Lemon out of Wood county. Just before which, he 
signed a document binding himself under penalty of his life not to 
returne to Wood county, nor publish or circulate Abolition docu- 
ments in the State. .. .*° 


From the Fairfield Pioneer, August 9, 1860: 


Trouble in Tennessee Colony.— ... Mr. Teague, a printer in our 
office, has just arrived from Tennessee Colony, Anderson county, and 
brings the news that he witnessed the hanging of two white men in 
that place on Sunday, the 5th instant, who were proven to be guilty 
of inciting insurrection among the slaves of that neighborhood. The 
names were Antoney Wyrick, and his cousin, Alford Cable. They 
were engaged near the colony at their trades of wagon making and 
blacksmithing, where they have been living for three or four years. 
Wyrick had been previously taken up for harboring and selling liquor 
to negroes. Negroes were found in possession of fire arms and strych- 
nine, furnished by these men.*! 


From the Rusk Enquirer, August 11, 1860: 


The negroes on the plantation of Mr. Timmins, in the neighbor- 
hood, became insubordinate lately. On being brought to order they 


38Daily Picayune, August 14, 1860. 

89State Gazette, August 25, 1860, quoting the Tyler Reporter, August 8, 1860. 

40Daily Picayune, August 14, 1860, quoting the Nacogdoches Chronicle, August 
7, 1860. 

41Daily Picayune, August 14, 1860, quoting the Fairfield Pioneer, August 9, 1860. 
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confessed that poison had been freely distributed among them, and 
that they were instructed to poison all the wells and springs, etc., on 
Sunday before the August election. They were, also, to fire the dwell- 
ings, secure the arms, and kill the white men as they returned from 
the election. Although it appeared that all the negroes in the county 
were fully aware of the plot, yet comparatively few were willing to 
participate in it, and many tried to dissuade others from having any- 
thing to do with it. Some of the white men implicated live in the 
country, others live out of the state.*? 


The Brenham Enquirer of August 11 reported that Washing- 
ton County had organized a vigilance committee which arrested 
a number of Negroes at Mill Creek. The Negroes all agreed as 
to the general insurrection which was scheduled for Monday, 
August 6. White men had given them poison and told them to 
poison their masters and the white families.** 

From the Houston Telegraph, August 11, 1860: 


On Monday last, a white man rode up to Mr. Dick Breeding’s, near 
Round Top, at noon and finding nobody but a negro girl at home, 
questioned her about runaway horses, &c., and finally asked her how 
she and the negroes were satisfied. He then went off, and fifteen 
minutes after returned with three negroes, demanding something 
to eat. The woman gave them food. After eating, they broke open a 
trunk, in search of money. They then put a shovel full of fire in the 
bed, and left. After they were gone, the negro woman extinguished 
the fire, and then ran to the overseer’s house. ... The affair caused 
a good deal of excitement. . . . 


From the Bastrop Advertiser, August 11, 1860: 


The woods around Bastrop seem to be alive with runaway slaves. 
Not less than six bucks have been confined in our county jail within 
the past week or ten days. Some of them hail from a long way off, 
and declare their intention was to enter Mexican territory, where 
they expected to be free after their arrival there. ...* 


From the True Issue, August 16, 1860: 
The Black Republican Plot against Texas—The Fayette County 


42Matagorda Gazette, August 22, 1860, quoting the Rusk Enquirer, August 11, 
1860. 

48State Gazette, August 25, 1860, quoting the Brenham Enquirer, August 11, 1860. 

44Daily Picayune, August 14, 1860, quoting the Houston Telegraph, August 11, 
1860. 

45Matagorda Gazette, August 22, 1860, quoting the Bastrop Advertiser, August 
11, 1860. 
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Vigilance Committee has been appointed with full powers to arrest 
and bring to punishment Black Republicans who may be in their 
midst, for the purpose of creating insubordination or insurrection 
among the slaves. .. .** 


From the Matagorda Gazette, September 5, 1860: 


We learn from the Gilmer Democrat of the 17th inst., that a man 
by the name of Morrison was hung at that place on the 14th inst. 
He was charged with having endeavored to incite the slaves of Wood, 
Titus, and Hopkins counties to insurrection. His guilt is said to have 
been established beyond the reasonable question of a doubt. He had 
stolen a negro woman and in attempting to run off with her was 
caught and lodged in jail at Gilmer, soon after which it transpired 
that he had been engaged in the nefarious work for which he was 
hung. The Democrat says that he was taken to the suburbs of the 
place and executed in the presence of about five hundred people, 
all of whom approved the action had in his case.** 


From the Evening Picayune, August 20, 1860: 


Fires—One or two fires have lately occurred in Galveston, which 
are plainly attributable to negro incendiaries. The female portion of 
the inhabitants, the News says, exhibit much alarm.** 


Two map peddlers, J. L. Parker and Dr. Hughes, were tried 
by the Fort Bend County vigilance committee for allegedly 
tampering with the slaves of that county. There was insufficient 
evidence to prove their guilt, but they were ordered to leave the 
state and not to return.* 

From the State Gazette, September 8, 1860: 


Incendiarism on the Cibolo—The Seguin Mercury says that on 
Friday, the 17th ult. ... the store house of Messrs. Henderson & 
Morgan (including the Lavernia Post Office) was totally destroyed 
by fire, the firm saving nothing but two kegs of powder and a portion 
of their books. The Mercury says that all the collected information 
goes clearly to establish the fact that the burning was the work of 
an incendiary.°° 


From the Daily Crescent, August 29, 1860: 


46State Gazette, August 25, 1860, quoting the True Issue (La Grange), August 
16, 1860. 

47Matagorda Gazette, September 5, 1860. 

48Evening Picayune, August 20, 1860. 

49Matagorda Gazette, August 22, 1860. 

50State Gazette, September 8, 1860. 
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We learn that the flourishing little town of Mount Vernon, Titus 
County, was burned down a few days since. It was the work of in- 
cendiaries, one of whom we are informed, has been caught and 
hung. ... 

They are now driving from all the upper counties every individual 
upon whom rests the least suspicion of Abolitionism. It will no doubt 
fall pretty hard on some parties, but the peace and safety of the 
country demand it. .. 


A letter from Chapel Hill, dated August 20, to the Goliad 
Messenger reads as follows: 


A man from New York, who was employed in making engagements 
for maps through the country last winter, while delivering them dur- 
ing the summer, was suspected of having something more dangerous 
than the maps he was ‘vending; his trunk was examined and found 
to contain a large number of revolvers, which he acknowledged had 
been brought out to supply the negroes with fighting implements. 
He was summarily disposed of by the use of a “two bit” rope. His 
wife in a short time after came on laden with “more of the same 
sort,” and she is now in prison. .. .°? 


From the State Gazette, September 1, 1860: 


Bell—The county court of this county has organized a strong patrol, 
to protect its citizens from incendiarism.** 


The State Gazette of August 25 reported that Bowie, Fannin, 
Hunt, Lamar, Lavaca, and Nacogdoches counties had organized 
vigilance committees.** 

A vigilance committee was formed at Indianola after a house 
had been set on fire. The man suspected of starting the fire was 
put on the first boat sailing for New Orleans.” 

From the Marshall Republican, August 25, 1860: 


Mr. John D. Evans, who has made a tour through the counties of 
Upshur, Rusk, and Cherokee, informs us ... that what was supposed 
to be poison in the hands of the negroes in Cherokee county, when 
subjected to chemical analysis turned out to be a harmless prepara- 
tion. And yet the negroes stated that it was poison, and that they had 
been instructed to place it in the wells and in the food of their 


51Daily Crescent, August 29, 1860. 


52Daily Delta, September 12, 1860, quoting the Goliad Messenger, date not given. 
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masters. Very little reliance can be placed in testimony obtained by 
coercion or intimidation. .. .°° 


From the Colorado Citizen, September 5, 1860: 


Last week a plot was discovered in the neighborhood of Lyons, in 
the lower part of Fayette county, among the negroes, to organize 
themselves in a body of about two hundred, go to meet another band 
at La Grange, and thence proceed to Mexico. The leaders have been 
arrested.*? 


A correspondent of the Daily Picayune writing from Brenham, 
Washington County, in a letter dated August 23, 1860, reported 
that only a small proportion of the instigators of “the plot’ had 
been caught. He estimated that twenty-five white men and fifty 
Negroes had been caught, tried, found guilty, and hung since 
July 

Two men, named Boardwright, were tried in Robertson Coun- 
ty, on charges of “‘tampering with the slaves.’’ Satisfactory evi- 
dence of their guilt was produced, and they were hanged on 
Sunday, September 9.*° 

From the Daily Picayune, September 28, 1860: 


Attempted incendiarism at Halletsville-—The Lone Star, of Hallets- 
ville, contains a letter from M. E. Newsom, merchant at Columbus, 
detailing the particulars of an attempt to set his store on fire, on the 
night of the 1oth inst. The attempt was frustrated by the clerk of 
the store shooting the offender before he could accomplish his pur- 
pose. He made his escape.*° 


George W. McKown of Cedar Creek in a letter to the State 
Gazette reported that his house had been fired in three places on 
Thursday night, September 13. He did not know whether the 
fire was set by Negroes or by white abolitionists.* : 


58Daily Delta, September 5, 1860, quoting the Marshall Republican, August 25, 
1860. 


57Daily Picayune, September 13, 1860, quoting the Colorado Citizen, September 
5, 1860. 
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59Northern Standard, September 22, 1860, quoting the Galveston News, date not 
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III. EprrortAL COMMENTS OF THE PERIOD 


The editors of the New Orleans newspapers were in a most 
favorable position to evaluate the causes and results of incen- 
diarism in Texas. New Orleans and Texas were closely allied 
commercially; hence the editors, and New Orleans in general, 
had a vital interest in the facts concerning the incendiary plot 
and its effect on their Texas neighbor. The New Orleans papers 
exchanged copies with most of the Texas papers. This wide cov- 
erage brought to their offices Texas newspapers representing dif- 
ferent sections of the state and different political viewpoints. The 
isolation from the immediate scene of the incendiary and insur- 
rectionary events in Texas made possible a more objective inter- 
pretation of the affair. 

The Texan editors did not take the time for reflection and 
careful writing, as did their counterparts in New Orleans. The 
State Gazette and the Southern Intelligencer, both located in 
Austin, engaged in a bitter wrangle over the issues of incen- 
diarism. The /ntelligencer was a staunch supporter of Sam Hous- 
ton and, leading the “opposition” forces, campaigned for Bell 
and Everett. The Gazette led the “regular” Democratic campaign 
for Breckinridge and Lane. It is not surprising that these two 
papers took sharply different views on the incendiary question 
because of their political differences, but probably much of the 
bitterness in the struggle was caused by personal animosity be- 
tween the opposing editors. During the incendiary controversy, 
they went north to the Indian Territory to fight a duel over a 
matter of honor, but the rendezvous was not successful.” 


The following extracts from the Picayune illustrate the tenor 
of its editorials on the troubles in Texas: 


Abolition Work.—Evidence sufficient to create a moral conviction, 
though it be in the shape of proof, has been obtained by the investi- 
gation in Dallas and other places lately visited with serious con- 
flagrations, that the fires were the work of Abolition incendiaries. 

Negroes in several places have confessed that they did the work 
under the direction of white men who are strangers in the places 
attacked. They allege that they were promised freedom and other 
benefits if they would cooperate in the work of destruction. Com- 
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mittees of citizens have been appointed to ferret out the miscreants, 
and bring them to justice.®* 

The Incendiaries In Texas.—The late extraordinary fires in Texas, 
occurring simultaneously in different and distant towns and farm 
houses, have created a well grounded suspicion of concert and design 
among some white desperadoes, who are actuated by revenge or some 
other more villainous motive. The most cautious of Texas journals, 
after giving the facts and presenting theories to account for the sin- 
gular coincidences of these fires, without affirming the fact of such 
concert, as proved, say that they afford well-grounded cause for dis- 
trust and suspicion. 

After the abortive results of the protracted and elaborate investi- 
gation into the John Brown raid in Virginia, which had notoriously 
the sympathy of a great many Northern men, it is not to be expected 
that any proof of complicity in this affair of Northern Abolitionists, 
as a political organization, will be judicially established. It is made 
evident, however, from some recent events that private malice and 
revenge have had a great deal to do with these outbreaks, and that 
these persons were excited by the failure of more open Abolition 
projects. 

A few months since, a Methodist conference was held, at one of 
the towns since burnt, which avowed anti-slavery sentiments of the 
wildest and most dangerous character, assuming it to be the duty of 
the Methodist clergy to preach against the institution, and to teach 
slaves the right to revolt, if that be necessary to freedom. Very prop- 
erly, the people, whose peace was threatened by such a policy, purged 
themselves of such men, compelling them to leave the state. It is not 
improbable, nor is it in opposition to what has been experienced in 
other cities under somewhat similar circumstances, that some of those 
expelled, actuated by a fiendish malignity of spirit, returned by 
stealth, and planned to wreak their vengeance upon the offending 
communities. Proof, however, has not yet been educed to fix the 
crime on any one of them. The whole matter is shrouded in mystery. 
Extraordinary coincidences, and the confessions of certain negro 
incendiaries, however, [create] a general conviction of the existence 
of design and conspiracy, including the original ideas of servile in- 
surrection, with a plan of retaliation by wide spread ruin. 

Previous to the fire in Dallas the papers tell us three men, named 
Clack, were arrested in Chappel Hill, Texas, as abolitionists—who 
were convicted of having confessed to be Abolitionists—who declared 
that three thousand Abolitionists lived in Texas, and who had been 
seen to take negroes privately into their rooms. On the gd of July, 
five days before the fires, these men were ordered to leave the State. .. . 

We select these [details of July 8 fires] as signs of the great excite- 
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ment in Texas, and some of the facts which have transpired to justify 
it. They are enough to create apprehension, to demand inquiry, and 
to justify every sort of precaution. But they ought to be dealt with 
in a spirit of justice, and of thorough and impartial inquiry, before 
taking summary justice or inflicting the merited punishment. They 
show how much of evil may be done on an unprotected frontier, by 
the spirit of Abolitionism, without the remotest prospect of effecting 
anything but mischief, and should serve for cautions to every con- 
servative man in every part of the country, against the dangerous 
handling of sectional questions, which provokes and encourages such 
attempts and which would justify the most thorough, condign and 
merciless punishment. 


The Evening Picayune of August 18, 1860, published a letter 
from Richmond, Texas, August 13, 1860, signed by ‘“Iraveler,” 
a special correspondent of the Picayune. This letter, which fol- 
lows, throws some light on the disposition of disaffected slaves 
by the ‘Texas owners: 


A line or two from this section might be of interest to your readers, 
as there is so much excitement in regard to the late attempts at 
incendiarism in this State. The thousand and one rumors afloat 
respecting the actions of the Abolitionists, are as you may surmise, 
very much exaggerated. That individual Abolitionists have had a 
hand in the numerous fires that have occurred there is not a moral 
doubt; that their emissaries have succeeded in tampering with negroes 
there cannot be a question; and that the State is infested with them, 
in league with horse thieves and assassins, is daily proved by arrests, 
and I regret to say few convictions. The citizens of this State have 
not heretofore been decisive in their actions with such characters. 
There was an arrest, an examination, and verdict “to leave the State.” 
Such trials are a farce. If the person arrested is guilty, he deserves 
punishment; if not, on what grounds can he be ordered to leave? 
Is it justice, after having discovered the firebrands in your own house, 
to throw them on your neighbors? No, it is not. Let these mock trials 
be ended. If the prisoner is guilty, let him suffer; if innocent, let 
him be free to go when and where he pleases. 

I have seen quite a number of negroes from the northwestern 
counties passing down towards Galveston, on their way for sale in 
your city. I have made inquiries from authentic sources, and find 
that many of these negroes have been directly implicated in the 
recent incendiarisms; others are strongly suspected, so much so that 
their owners think it better to run them to New Orleans and sell 
them there than risk them in the scales of justice at home. I would 
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caution planters and others purchasing negroes not to touch any 
from the tainted districts of this State at any price. Many of them 
have been so tampered with that it would be folly to place them 
in a position to contaminate others. .. .*° 


From the Daily Picayune, August 19, 1860: 


Our accounts from Texas, by every mail, bring additional confirma- 
tions of the reported state of public excitement on the subject of the 
negroes, and new proofs that this excitement has not been without 
adequate cause. In the midst of so much that was really alarming, 
and with all the uncertainty as to what might be done anywhere, 
when so much that was atrocious in its wickedness had been done 
already, it was to be expected that a great deal would be imagined, 
and a great deal of what is true amplified and exaggerated. It was 
not possible to examine every case, or reported case, according to the 
rules of a judicial investigation, or to measure words with the exact- 
ness of an actual and cool witness. Hence, a great deal more has been 
reported than what actually transpired, and heat and hurry distorted 
some of the facts. But there is enough disclosed to give reason for 
believing that a wide-spread discontent has spread through a large 
tract in Texas, including a tier of counties, reaching from near the 
Gulf to the border of the Indian Territory on the extreme north. 
The fires which have destroyed so vast an amount of property are in 
many cases distinctly traced to the incendiarism of the blacks. The 
testimony is very clear, too, if not altogether legal, relying, as it does, 
on the concurrent confessions of blacks, widely separated from each 
other, and without means for concocting a lie, that there was an 
understanding among a large number of them, at least, to poison or 
otherwise kill the whites, and that this insubordinate and malicious 
temper has been stimulated and fostered by white villains—some of 
whom have been detected and summarily executed. Much of the 
apprehension may be unreal and some of the facts imperfectly proved; 
but there is no ground for resisting the conclusion that the people 
of those portions of Texas have had real cause for uneasiness and 
sufficient justification for acts of extraordinary rigor. 

But in looking through the great mass of details, with which the 
Texas papers have been loaded, we see no evidence of any concerted 
plot among the negroes for permanent insurrection against the au- 
thority of the whites. There are no specifications given, even surmised, 
that those who were in the plot against life or property had any 
serious plan for setting themselves at liberty, or projects arranged 
for escaping from the punishment of these crimes. So far as we can 
understand it, as developed, the purposes of the conspiracy were 
mere wanton mischief—murder and arson—without any definite idea 
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of what the actors were to gain for themselves. Doubtless, the upper- 
most idea was that of unrestrained riot, the luxury of unbounded 
license, in the immediate gratification of every animal appetite, the 
orgies of idleness, gluttony, and lust. But there does not seem to have 
been a directing mind or definite purpose, beyond the saturnalia of 
the hour, where they should go, and what they should do after the 
success of their murderous purposes, in order to escape the iron 
grasp of punishment. 

These projects, whatever they were, failed, and the vigilance of 
the people of Texas being fully aroused, their trouble ought to be 
considered as over, when the offenders are detected and their prompt- 
ers brought to swift and sure punishment. To be well warned is to 
be forearmed, and armed with the knowledge of the means by which 
this population has been reached and corrupted into such insanity 
of aimless wickedness, it will be the fault of the people of Texas 
themselves if they do not cut off the avenues by which this poisonous 
influence has reached the servile population. 

The malignant white men, who, in blind subserviency to the 
teachers of an “irrepressible conflict,” or from the meaner promptings 
of bad and revengeful temper, tamper with the loyalty of the slave, 
and stimulating him to be an assassin and incendiary, make him 
only a dupe and a victim, are entitled to a quick shrift and a short 
rope, and they who may be disposed to succeed in the work of wicked- 
ness should be taught that they will surely find a watchfulness that 
cannot be evaded, and a rigor which will not be appeased. The 
philantrophy which they have on their tongues teaches the humane 
guardian of the slave, to protect him, at all hazards, from being 
seduced into crimes, and left to bear the punishment, which right- 
fully belongs to the white emissary of evil.°° 


From the Daily Picayune, September 8, 1860: 


The investigations which have been prosecuted in the disturbed 
districts of Texas have not developed, with any degree of distinctness, 
the existence of any other plot for ruin than what a few desperate 
characters, without connection with or hope of help from any other 
quarter, might have formed. In some cases the negro population 
have [sic] been demoralized evidently by the insidious promises of 
white men, and the work of ruin wrought has doubtless been mainly 
their work. But not half of what has been confessed seems to be 
borne out by later facts. 

The strychnine said to have been discovered in the hands of negroes 
turns out to be very harmless, having no affinity with the deadly 
poison which it was supposed to be. The wells thought to have been 
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poisoned, late accounts declare to be untainted with any deleterious 
substance. 

Stript, however, of all exaggerations resulting from the gravity of 
the danger threatening the inhabitants of Texas, the actual truth is 
sufficient to justify all the acts of precaution that have been taken. 
Texas, like all of our frontier States, has been the point where des- 
perate men have congregated, and her whole history is full of vio- 
lence and outrage inflicted by the foes of society. Aroused by the 
present danger, the good citizens of our sister State have now taken 
the most effectual means to bring such offenders to justice, and to 
break up all combinations for their protection. 

The excitement produced will not pass away without producing 
-a most salutary change in the police discipline of the country. ‘oo 
much freedom has, doubtless, there, as elsewhere, been given to 
servants, and not enough oversight has been had of their habits and 
morals. Without doubt, this neglect, under the stimulus of the late 
difficulties, will be amended, and the occurrences which have taken 
place there should be a warning against similar neglect elsewhere. 

On the outbreak of the alarm in Texas, we cautioned our readers 
against adopting all the reports from that quarter as true, believing 
that somewhat, at least, of their coloring, was due to excited sus- 
picion, that made the slightest circumstantial evidence as strong as 
proof from holy writ. The result of the investigations made accord 
with that caution, while it reveals enough to warn and instruct the 
entire South.* 


From the Daily Picayune, September 29, 1860: 


Plunder and revenge combined have doubtless been the origin of 
the Texas conflagrations, and the demoralization of many slaves. An 
organized band of ruffians, such as once roamed over Western Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Southern Tennessee, evidently have 
a net-work of secret union spread over the State of Texas. That this 
brotherhood of ruffians should be Abolitionists is not impossible. . . .** 


The Picayune carried the following account taken from the 
New York Evening Express for September 11, 1860: 


The John Brown Foray in Texas—We have just seen and conversed 
with an intelligent gentleman from Texas, where the recent cases of 
arson and attempted poison have so much excited the public mind, 
and we are sorry to say that the worst rumors we have had of the 
fiendish Abolitionism are confirmed. ... 

There have been roaming in Texas, in the disguise of peddlers, 
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ministers, preachers ... &c., a considerable body of men (they who 
have been arrested say 2,000) sworn to avenge the death of John 
Brown. They came in the main from Kansas, and were part of gangs 
there engaged with Brown in his expeditions and forays. As a body 
regularly organized to create a servile insurrection, they had put on 
the various disguises that they deemed necessary, and proceeded to 
act their various parts, the leading one of which has been arson. 
About all of them, of course, were Northern born men. 

Of course, we do not hold the Republican Party directly respon- 
sible for such fiends, or for such fiendish acts—but these fiends are the 
natural, the inevitable product of their party teachings and party 
lessons. They create fanatics and fanaticism, and these fiends but put 
into action their “conflicts” with the South, and the animosities and 
hatreds engendered. The election of Lincoln would let loose thou- 
sands of such fiends, who would soon pass beyond the control of the 
more conservative Republican leaders, as now, before election, they 
hardly hold them in with curb and snafile.*® 


From the True Issue (La Grange) , August 16, 1860: 


The present insurrectionary movement, which is agitating our 
people throughout the State of Texas, cannot be the result of undue 
excitement upon the part of the South. Circumstances which cannot 
lie, facts which cannot be successfully controverted, prove beyond all 
doubt, a widespread movement on the part of the fanatics of aboli- 
tionism has been inaugurated throughout ‘Texas. The purposes of 
these deluded men are sufficiently indicated by the torch of incen- 
diarism. The pathway of these madmen is lighted up by the burning 
homes of our citizens, and the utter ruin of their property.7° 


Sam Houston made the charge that the Siate Gazette and other 
papers were playing up incendiarism for political effect. The 
Gazette, in reply, pointed out the facts concerning the fires up 
to that time and showed that the membership of the various 
vigilance committees set up for protection was composed of men 
from both political parties.” 

The Southern Intelligencer on August 15 charged that exag- 
gerated accounts of incendiarism, including false reports of the 
burning of the capitol at Austin, were scattered abroad by the 
Opposition in the press, just previous to the August g election, 
for political effect. The Gazette answered to the effect that it 

89Ibid., September 16, 1860. 
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could not see how the publication of incendiary incidents could 
benefit the Democratic party or injure the opposition. It believed 
that the masses of no political party in Texas had any connection 
with abolitionists. The Gazette argued that these incidents had 
been published throughout the state without regard to the po- 
litical affiliations of the newspapers; that committees of safety 
were composed of men of both parties; and that publication of 
incendiary incidents did not cease with the end of the political 
campaign on election day, August 9. The editor went on to say 
that he believed, contrary to the editor of the Intelligencer, that 
the people were right in setting up vigilance committees for 
their protection. The editorial continued: 


A large number of fires occurring at or near the same time in 
different parts of Texas, would naturally raise the presumption of 
concerted burnings. The separate confessions of negroes, and the 
testimony of whites taken in different counties and substantially 
agreeing as to the details of the conspiracy, raise that reasonable 
presumption to a degree of certainty. The calm and deliberate action 
of committees composed of the best men of all parties, based upon 
proof, has convinced the people of the existence of the conspiracy.™* 


The following editorial from the Cameron Sentinel, “an avowed 
Opposition paper,’’ was published in the State Gazette, September 
8, 1860, as a rebuke to the Intelligencer: 


What Next?—We notice that some of our exchanges are attempting 
to enlighten the people as to the cause of the recent disturbances in 
those counties immediately above us, by intimating that it was gotten 
up for political effect, with a view to defeat the opposition. ... How 
ridiculous that our citizens should fire their dwellings and business 
houses—reducing themselves to a state of want and beggary; furnish 
their negroes with poison to be administered to them in their food, 
and then hang them for having it in their possession—all for political 
effect. ... The insane idea never for a moment entered us, that the 
recent abolition plot was inaugurated for the purpose of defeating 
the party to which we adhere. .. .78 


By September, however, the troubles were dying down, and 
quiet returned, at least for a while, to the troubled areas. The 
Galveston News reported on September 11, 1860: 
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The Disturbances.—The counties that have been so deeply agitated 
by the anticipated insurrection and the late disastrous conflagrations 
are becoming confident and quiet.”* 


A letter from Dallas, dated September 1, to the Palestine 
Advocate, says: 


I think I can say that peace and quiet have been restored to our 
county. I could not think of telling you in one letter the troubles, 
both seen and unseen, we have passed through. There have been 
some erroneous statements going the rounds in regard to our diffi- 
culties, but, indeed they were bad enough.”® 


IV. CONCLUSION 


On the basis of the material studied thus far, it appears that 
a real plot of insurrection existed in 1860 in Texas. The plot, 
inspired by abolitionist agents, was inadequately organized and 
poorly executed due primarily to the vast extent of territory 
covered and to the scarcity of white leaders for carrying out the 
plan of action. 

Regardless of the purpose or scope of the insurrection of 1860, 
the following may be said of its effect upon Texas: 

1. The loss of at least one million dollars worth of property 
and supplies caused considerable hardship, especially in the 
frontier counties. 

2. The people were alerted to the dangers of abolitionist doc- 
trines and increased the vigilance of slave discipline. 

3. The insurrection provided an emotional background which 
greatly increased the sentiment for secession, not only in Texas, 
but throughout the South where it was widely publicized. 

74Daily Picayune, September 14, 1860, quoting the Galveston News, September 
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Robert Owen’s Cevas Project 
WILBERT H. TIMMONS 


OBERT OwEN (1771-1858), philanthropist, humanitarian, 

utopian, has sometimes been called “the Father of Eng- 

lish Socialism.” His social experiment at New Lanark, 
Scotland, begun in 1800, was his most successful enterprise and 
attracted wide attention. Considering the United States a fruitful 
field for further experimentation, he transferred his activities to 
this country and became associated with numerous projects, the 
best known being that at New Harmony, Indiana. Not so well 
known is the plan Owen formulated in 1828 for Coahuila and 
Texas, a province of the Republic of Mexico. 

The origin of Owen’s Texas plan is difficult to determine, but 
evidently he had become interested in Texas because of a contact 
he had established with Benjamin R. Milam and Arthur G. 
Wavell, who had obtained a grant in 1826 to settle a colony of 
Europeans in the border reserve between the Red River and the 
Sulphur Fork. Soon after Owen returned to England in 1828, 
he received a letter written by Milam from London, dated Au- 
gust 30,” stating that he and Wavell were prepared to offer valu- 
able allotments on suitable terms, if Owen would care to consider 
the proposal.* 

Owen’s plan, published in Philadelphia in 1828, was called 
Memorial to the Mexican Republic and to the Government of 
Coahuila and Texas.* Only a few copies of the Memorial were 
published, and as a result, an interesting side light of Texas his- 
tory has passed almost unnoticed. A copy of the Memorial was 
found, however, in the Archives of The University of Texas, Wil- 
liam R. Manning Transcripts from the Archivo General de la 


1Eugene C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin (Nashville, 1925), 2g2n. 

2Milam, who had been in Mexico on business matters, left there for Europe in 
May, 1828. The exact date on which he arrived in England cannot be determined. 
See Lois Garver, “Benjamin Rush Milam,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
XXXVIII (October-December, 1934), 109, 110n. 

3Frank Podmore, Robert Owen: A Biography (2 vols.; London, 1906), I, 337. 

4Ibid., 11, 658. The date of publication is given incorrectly as 1827 in National 
Library of Wales, A Bibliography of Robert Owen, the Socialist (London, 1925), 5. 
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Nacién (Mexico City) , Secretaria de Relaciones Exteriores (1828- 
1829) as an enclosure in a letter written to the Mexican govern- 
ment by its representative in London, Vicente Rocafuerte.* 

Rocafuerte was an Ecuadorean by birth, but he served the 
Republic of Mexico with distinction for many years, later be- 
coming president of his native land. In 1828, when Owen sub- 
mitted his plan to him, the Mexican minister clearly pointed 
out that he had no faith in the scheme, that it would be unac- 
ceptable to the Mexican government, and that it would be un- 
wise for Owen to undertake a contemplated trip to Mexico, since 
his plan had no chance for success. Owen was not convinced, 
however, and even though Rocafuerte warned him a second time 
that a trip to Mexico would be useless,* Owen set sail for Vera 
Cruz in the latter part of November.’ 

Owen arrived in Mexico as the turbulent presidential election 
of 1828 was in progress, and he immediately joined hands with 
the Santa Anna forces, which succeeded in installing Vicente 
Guerrero in the presidency. Owen then had conversations with 
the president, with Santa Anna, and with others in high govern- 
mental positions, and, according to Owen’s own version, he re- 
ceived a promise to the effect that he would be given complete 
control over a strip of neutral ground, one hundred and fifty 
miles in width, and running from sea to sea, provided that the 
Mexican Congress would pass a law establishing religious tolera- 
tion in Mexico.* There is some doubt that Owen received such 
a promise,® but regardless of whether he did or not, his efforts 
in Mexico came to naught, although Santa Anna apparently con- 
tinued to show enthusiasm over Owen’s ideas.’° 

Setting sail from Vera Cruz for New Orleans in March, 1829, 
Owen arrived in Cincinnati, Ohio, early in April. Far from 
being discouraged over his recent failure in Mexico, he seemed 


5Manning refers to the Memorial in his article “Texas and the Boundary Issue, 
1822-1829,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XVII (January-March, 1913), 245- 
246. 

6Rocafuerte to Owen, Ivy Lodge, Fulham, October 17, 1828, in Podmore, Robert 
Owen, I, 337-338. 
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at this time to be making even greater plans than before, as 
evidenced by a letter written by David G. Burnet to Stephen F. 
Austin: 


It is my desire to transmit to you the inclosed very queer document— 
The author with whose character I presume you are familiar, is now 
here—he has called on me twice and seems to be deeply interested in 
Texas and perfectly confident of the practicability of his utopian Social 
System and its peculiar adaptation to the condition or rather the 
“circumstances” of our beautiful country— He appears to be influ- 
enced by a sincere benevolence—but while I am willing to believe he 
is an honest philanthropist, I am constrained to think him a mis- 
guided and infatuated visionary— He leaves here in a few days for 
England, goes from thence to Colombia, to enlighten the Liberator" 
and from thence he returns to Mexico to compleat his arrangements 
with that Government, and when that shall be accomplished, he pro- 
poses to pass over land to Texas. 


Owen did return to England, but the vast plans he envisaged 
when he talked with Burnet never materialized. The probable 
reasons were Owen’s financial embarrassment, and his new in- 
terest in the development of the codperative movement in Eng- 
land. At any rate, Robert Owen’s Memorial soon became nothing 
more than a memory. 

A translation of Rocafuerte’s communication to the Mexican 
government follows, together with the enclosed Memorial, which 
was written in English. No changes have been made in capital- 
ization, punctuation, or spelling, except where obvious typo- 
graphical errors have occurred. 


Most Excellent Sir, 

Mr. Owen, a person who is well known for his philanthropic ideas, 
his ability to establish colonies, and his perseverance in introducing 
a new social system which is better calculated than the present one 
for the promotion of the happiness of man, has submitted a request 
which I have the honor to send you. As his plan is too broad, and 
since it is neither sufficiently limited nor reduced to a purpose of 
immediate utility, I have not encouraged his hopes of success. The 
beauty of his theory would seem to me to be impracticable in the 
present condition of our population, although I concede that his ideas 
are just. 


11Sim6n Bolivar. 
12David G. Burnet to Stephen F. Austin, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 4, 1829, in 
Eugene C. Barker (ed.), The Austin Papers (Washington, 1922), I, 214. 
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He is asking that the Government cede the Province of Texas so 
that he may test his moral experiments, which have as their object 
the abolition of commercial rivalries, political and religious animosi- 
ties, and the establishment of peace by means of that abundance 
which will permeate all classes of society with the happy application 
of work and industry, as directed by science and the progress of 
civilization. I have warned him that his request is inadmissible and 
that from now on he should reckon with a negative from the Govern- 
ment; in spite of everything, he expects to leave by the next packet 
boat. I would regret to see him undertake such a long trip, when he 
does not have the slightest chance of realizing his project, which is 
very beautiful, very plausible, and very philanthropic on paper, but 
which is unworkable in practice. 


London. October 15, 1828. 
God and Liberty 
His Excellency, the VICENTE ROCAFUERTE 


Secretary of State [rubric] 


MEMORIAL OF ROBERT OWEN TO THE MEXICAN REPUBLIC 


I address you on a subject entirely new and in the character of a 
citizen of the world. 

You have established your Republic to improve the condition of 
the inhabitants of Mexico. 

You have already discovered obstacles of a formidable nature to 
retard, if not to prevent, the execution of your intentions to the 
extent you anticipated. 

All other people experience difficulties in their progress to improve- 
ment and desire to remove them. 

I propose measures for your consideration which shall enable you 
to remove your own difficulties and assist others to remove theirs. 

At an early period of my life I discovered that the foundation of 
ali human institutions was an error, and that no permanent benefit 
could be obtained for the human race until that foundation should 
be removed and replaced by a better. 

That the prejudices of all nations were formed by their education, 
or those general and particular national circumstances by which they 
were surrounded from infancy to maturity. 

That to remove these prejudices, a new course of proceding must 
be adopted to enable the population of the world to perceive the 
errors in which they are involved, and the extent of the evils which 
they continually generate for themselves and their posterity. 

After much reading and reflection upon these subjects, I instituted 
extensive experiments to ascertain by facts truth from error. 

These experiments have continued without ceasing for nearly forty 
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years, and they disclose the cause of the perplexity and disappoint- 
ment of all people. They demonstrate that the real nature of man 
has been misunderstood, and, in consequence, that he has been trained 
from infancy to think and to act erroneously and to produce evil 
instead of good. 

That man is not a being capable of his own power to believe or 
disbelieve truth or falsehood, or to love or hate persons or things in 
opposition to the sensations which they produce on his individual 
organization. 

That even until now, he has been supposed to possess these powers, 
and he has been trained, educated, and governed accordingly. 

That he has been made to believe that his character has been by 
himself, while all facts demonstrate that it is, in every case, formed 
for each individual of the human race, whether in China, Turkey, 
Europe, America, or elsewhere. 

That through this error the character of man has been formed in 
all countries, at all times on a defective model. 

That all the means now exist, by which it may be formed for every 
individual, on a model so improved as to be superior to any before 
known. 

These experiments, and others which are in progress, also demon- 
strate that the power of producing wealth or real riches is now super- 
abundant for all human purposes, and that it is annually advancing 
in a continually increasing ratio, and that no limits can be assigned 
to its augmentation. 

That it requires but a right or intelligent direction of this power 
to relieve the inhabitants of all countries from poverty or the fear 
of not obtaining at all times in security a full supply of every thing 
experience shall prove to be the best for human nature. 

Upon the facts developed by these experiments, the knowledge of 
two sciences, the most important to human happiness, may be 
obtained. 

The first, the science of forming a superior character in every child 
to whom the science shall be applied in his education and circum- 
stances. 

The second, the science by every child to whom it shall be applied 
from infancy to maturity shall be so trained and placed that he shall 
enjoy the best of every thing for his individual life in security from 
birth to death. 

That neither of these sciences can be applied to full practice under 
any of the existing governments whether of long standing or recent 
formation. Consequently, a new district free from all the existing 
laws, institutions, and prejudices is now required in which to exhibit 
this new state of society. 

The Government and People of the Mexican Republic possess such 
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a district most applicable for the purpose in the Province or State of 
Coahuila and ‘Texas. 

Its position, soil, and climate, with the present state and condition 
of its population, renders it the most desirable point on the globe on 
which to establish this model government for the general benefit of 
all other governments and people, but more immediately, for the 
benefit of the South and North American Republics. 

Your Memorialist asks this Province of Coahuila and Texas and 
its independence to be guaranteed by the Mexican Republic, the 
United States, and Great Britain, as a free gift to a society to be 
formed to accomplish this great change in the human race. He asks 
it from the Mexican Republic under the following considerations. 

1. That it is a frontier province between the Mexican and North 
American Republics which is now settling under such circumstances 
as are likely to create jealousies and irritations between citizens of 
these states and which most probably at some future period will 
terminate in a war between the two Republics. 

This consideration alone, in the opinion of many experienced 
statesmen, would render it a wise measure for the Mexican Republic 
to place this Province under the new arrangements about to be 
proposed. 

2. That this Province, by being placed under the Government of 
this society, would be speedily peopled with persons of superior habits, 
manners, and intelligence, and whose object would be not only to 
preserve peace between the two Republics, but to exhibit the means 
by which the motive to war between all nations would be withdrawn, 
and all objects expected to be obtained by the most successful war 
secured to every nation. 

3. That the improvements, which would commence in this new 
state by the introduction into it of great numbers of men, selected 
for their superior industry, skill, capital, or intelligence, would cause 
a rapid advance in science and real knowledge throughout all the 
states of the Republic of Mexico and the other republic in its neigh- 
borhood, by which a progress hitherto unknown would be made in 
a new civilization as superior to the old as truth is to error; and 
lastly, 

4. That an instructed and well disposed population will be of far 
more value to the Republic of Mexico than territory without people 
or with a population of inferior character and acquirements. 

It is expected also that the new model Government will speedily 
demonstrate that all the new States have more territory than they can 
advantageously people or employ for many centuries. 

For these reasons and considerations, your Memorialist entertains 
the expectation that you will discover full and sufficient cause to 
grant the Province of Coahuila and Texas to the society, the nature 
and constitution of which your Memorialist will now explain. 
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. The society to be formed of individuals of any country, whose 
minds have been so enlightened as to have passed beyond the preju- 
dices of all local districts, whose single object will be to ameliorate 
the condition of man by shewing practice, how he may be trained, 
educated, employed, and governed in unison with his nature and 
the natural laws which control it. 

It will be therefore a society to prepare the means to put an end 
to war, religious animosities, and commercial rivalries between na- 
tions, competition between individuals to enable the existing popu- 
lation of the world to relieve themselves from poverty or the fear of 
it; to create an entire new character in the rising generation by in- 
structing them through an investigation of facts in a knowledge of 
their nature and of the laws by which it is eternally governed. 

And thus to produce in practice Peace on Earth and Good Will to 
Man. 

This practice, so long promised to the human race, can never be 
obtained under any of the Governments, laws, or the institutions in 
any known part of the world, because they are one and all founded 
on the same original notions of error regarding human nature and 
the mode by which it can be advantageously governed. 

The increase of knowledge, the advance of science, and the more 
especially, the overwhelming progress of mechanic inventions and 
chemical discoveries, superceding the necessity for much manual labor, 
now demands a change in the government of the world, a moral 
revolution which shall ameliorate the condition of the producers and 
prevent them from bringing destruction through a physical revolution 
on the non-producers. 

The Memorialist will be enabled to advise in the forming of the 
arrangements to effect these great objects, and to assist in organizing 
the society to execute the measures by reason of his long and exten- 
sive experience solely directed to these objects. 

By his experiments in England and Scotland he has ascertained the 
principles of the sciences by which a superior character can be formed 
for all children not physically or mentally diseased, and by which a 
superfluity of wealth can be created and secured for all without injury 
to any. 

By his late experiments in the United States he has discovered the 
difficulties which the existing institutions and prejudices have created 
in the present adult population to make the change from the old to 
the New State of society under any of the existing laws or forms of 
governments. 

And by these experiments he has also been instructed in what 
cannot be effected with all the present classes in society as their 
character has been formed by the existing system. 

He has thus ascertained the necessity of commencing this improve- 
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ment of the condition of the human race in a new country, in which 
the laws and institutions shall be formed in conformity with the 
principles on which the great amelioration is to be achieved. 

All the Governments of the world are deeply interested in these 
proceedings. The great progress of intellectual acquirements and sci- 
entific discoveries render a moral or a physical revolution, unavoid- 
able in all countries. The experience of the Republic of North Amer- 
ica has fully demonstrated to the intelligent in those states of which 
it is composed, that any government founded upon popular elections 
has within it the seeds of continued irritations, divisions, and cor- 
ruptions, and that it can be tolerated only as the best known means 
of leading to an advanced state of society by a superior education of 
all classes, fitting them to enjoy in the most rational manner the 
wealth which they will learn so easily and so pleasantly to create by 
systematic scientific arrangements. 

Therefore by the establishment of the proposed model government 
in Texas, revolutions in old or new states will be rendered unneces- 
sary. It is most desirable for all parties that forced revolutions should 
never occur, but that the improvements advancing with the age in 
which we live should be made without violence by the established 
governments of every country, deriving its knowledge from the ex- 
perience of a country devoted to national improvements without 
being impeded by any of the errors and prejudices of the past ages. 

Thus may the Republic of Mexico not only derive incalculable 
advantages for itself, but be the efficient means also of securing them 
for all other States and Peoples. 

The Memorialist asks the means only to apply his past experiences 
for the benefits of his fellow men. 

He asks not, he wants not anything for himself. 

September, 1828 Signed: Ros. OWEN 
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Che Moncey of the Republic of Cexas 


E. T. MILLER 


o Texans of the period of the Republic money meant 

coins and notes. The media of exchange did not include 

bank demand deposits, for during the life of the Repub- 
lic there was not within its borders an incorporated bank or a 
private bank or banker. A number of corporations with banking 
privileges were chartered, but not one was able to raise the 
amount of specie required by law to be on hand before business 
could be started. 

Texas at this time was in the pioneer agricultural stage, and 
a scarcity of money is a characteristic of such a stage. Imports 
exceeded exports, and the adverse trade balance drained out 
gold, silver, and other money which was acceptable abroad. 
Claims against outsiders which exports or loans or money dona- 
tions from abroad gave were converted into merchandise imports, 
because goods for personal, productive, and defense uses were 
more needed than gold and silver. 

Besides the pioneer stage, another factor that is most important 
in an explanation of the money and credit trials of the Republic 
is that the business and financial conditions in the United States 
determined what these conditions were in Texas. The Republic 
had hardly been born when the great bank panic and business 
crisis of 1837 began in the states. There occurred contemporane- 
ously a blow to state credit because of debt repudiation by some 
of the states. A condition of business depression lasted in the 
United States from 1837 until 1845, or a period practically co- 
terminous with the life of the Republic. 

The Constitution of the Republic gave the Congress the ‘‘power 
to coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign coins,” 
and provided that “nothing but gold and silver coins shall be 
made a lawful tender.” The Congress enacted that the standard 
value of gold and silver coins should be the same as in the United 
States. But no coins were ever minted by or for the Republic. 
Metallic money was scarce in the United States at this time and 
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it was much scarcer in Texas. Texas immigrants were not wealthy, 
and they brought little specie with them. There was a negligible 
amount of Mexican silver “hammered dollars” which were a 
holdover from the Mexican regime and which were in use along 
the border. 

The notes of state chartered banks constituted in all the states 
the principal money, and those of Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee were the most commonly found in 
Texas. Up to the time of the issue of the promissory notes of the 
Republic, in the fall of 1837, there were in use as money not only 
the notes of state banks but also “‘shinplasters,” a name popularly 
given to notes issued in Texas by private firms and municipal 
corporations, in denominations usually of less than one dollar. 
The Congress enacted in 1837 that bank notes were not receiv- 
able in payment of import duties or of any dues of the Repub- 
lic, and it also prohibited the issue or putting into circulation 
by any person of any promissory note intended to circulate as 
money. These prohibitions had as their purpose the elimination 
of state bank and individual notes from competition with notes 
of the Republic. However, after the collapse of the red backs in 
1840 the people of Texas were in such sore straits for a currency 
that the prohibitory laws of 1837 were ignored and state bank 
notes and shinplasters again came into extensive use. The cur- 
rency stringency also explains why the mercantile firm of McKin- 
ney, Williams and Company, of Galveston, was authorized in 
1841 to issue $30,000 of its promissory notes as money. Best 
known of the bank notes put out by a Texas firm were those of 
the Northern Bank of Mississippi at Holly Springs which were 
endorsed and reissued by R. and D. G. Mills, of Galveston, and 
which were called ‘Mills’ Money.” Counterfeits of state bank 
notes and notes of failed banks found their way into Texas and 
were, as President Sam Houston said in 1842, no “light evils.” 

The currency that was unstinted in amount and most generally 
used until its downfall was that issued by the Republic itself. 
The act of June 12, 1837, which authorized an issue of $500,000 
of promissory notes, started the Republic on its paper money 
career. President Houston said the issue was necessary in order 
“to avoid the absolute dissolution of the Government.” The first 
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notes appeared in the fall of 1837, were printed, bore 10 per 
cent interest, and were payable twelve months from date. The 
name of the payee was written in on the face of the note and 
the note was passed by endorsement. The denominations issued 
were $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, and $500. These printed 
notes were generally called “Star Money,’’ because of a small 
five-pointed star in the center of the upper part of the face of the 
note. There was no reissue of these printed interest notes. 

The printed series of interest notes was followed in January, 
1838, by an engraved series. In December, 1837, there had been 
authorized an increase of $150,000 of the interest notes and also 
the issue of $10,000 non-interest bearing “change notes” of low 
denominations. Change notes were redeemable in notes of larger 
denominations. In May, 1838, after a veto by the president of a 
bill which made mandatory an increase in the amount of the 
notes up to $1,000,000, a measure was approved which made 
it discretionary with the president to increase the issue up to 
this amount. In the end, however, this was not the limit, for 
a total of $1,165,139 of the notes were issued in 1837 and 1838. 

It was President Houston’s belief that the notes should not be 
issued to ‘‘a greater amount than would meet the actual necessi- 
ties of a circulating medium.” This condition appears to have 
been practically met in the case of the printed interest notes, for 
they, in an amount of $514,500, circulated at, or nearly at, par in 
specie. Their interest bearing feature caused them to have an 
investment character and accounted for their readier acceptance 
in the states. The engraved interest notes, however, depreciated 
and had a value in specie of from 65 cents in May, 1838, to 
40 cents in January, 1839, per dollar. 

In the Mirabeau B. Lamar administration, and by the Act of 
January 19, 1839, there was issued a new type of paper money. 
These promissory notes were payable to the bearer and bore no 
interest. They were called at the time “red backs,” because the 
designs on their back were in that color. They were in denomina- 
tions of $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, and $500, and there were change 
notes of $1, $2, and $3. The amount of the change notes was 
limited to $150,000, but there was no limit set on the red backs 
other than the amount of appropriations to be met. From Jan- 
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uary, 1839, to September, 1840, after which time no further new 
issues but only reissues were made, the net amount of original 
issues of the red backs was $2,780,361. A frequently quoted total 
is $3,552,800, but this figure includes $772,439 of notes redeemed 
at the Treasury by giving new notes for old. 

Overissue of the government notes had already gone so far that 
when the red backs first made their appearance they were valued 
per dollar at only 3714 cents in specie. They continued to 
sink in value until in the winter of 1841-42 they had in some 
sections a market value of only 2 cents on the dollar. In the 
fall of 1840 the government began to pay out the notes at their 
market value, and in February, 1842, they lost their legal tender 
power in the payment of taxes. As early as 1840 they had prac- 
tically ceased to be used by the public except in payments to the 
government. In private transactions there was greater resort to 
barter and to shinplasters and state bank notes. 

Upon assuming the presidency for the second time, Sam Hous- 
ton said that the government was without money and that the 
people had to have a currency. He advocated the issue of a new 
type of currency, and the Congress by the Act of January 19, 
1842, provided for the issue of ‘“‘exchequer bills.” These were 
treasury notes under a new name. They were in denominations 
of $5, $10, $20, $50, and $100. There were also change notes in 
denominations of from 1214 cents to $3. The exchequer bills 
were payable to a designated payee or to order. The first issues 
were printed, but the later ones were engraved. 

Although a limit of $200,000 was set on the amount issuable 
of these bills and only a small amount was in circulation at any 
one time, they were at a discount when first put out. By the 
summer of 1842 they had sunk to as low as 25 cents on the 
dollar. There was virtually no use made of them by the pub- 
lic except for payment of taxes. In July, 1842, they were made 
receivable for taxes and postage at their market value. Im- 
proving economic conditions, the economical administration of 
the government, and the annexation movement led to a grad- 
ual rise in the value of the bills in 1843 and 1844, and by 1845 
they had reached par in many parts of the Republic. 

The year 1845 saw the end to the state of monetary disorder. 
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Specie was in such sufficiency by this time that it was possible to 
repeal the law which authorized the issue of the exchequer bills. 
The need of funds by government, however, resulted later in the 
authorization of a reissue of the bills to an amount not to exceed 
$10,000. 

The total of the exchequer bills issued was $150,490; that of 
interest notes was $1,165,139, and that of red backs, $2,780,361. 
These make a grand total of $4,095,990 of paper money issued 
by the Republic. 

The paper money of the Republic is entitled to a place among 
the classic historical examples of ‘‘fiat money.” It was a large-scale 
overissue of irredeemable government credit money. This money 
was not really a primary monetary standard, because that stand- 
ard was de facto a gold and silver one, but it was of the nature 
of a secondary standard of prices. Prices of goods were most often 
quoted and itemized in bills rendered in terms not of paper 
money but of par funds. Payments were made, however, in the 
paper money at its depreciated value. For example, a bill of 
$1,250.621% for furnishings for the president’s residence was paid 
by the Treasury in December, 1841, in red backs in the amount 
of $12,506.25. This was on the basis of a specie rating of the 
notes of 10 cents on the dollar. From the point of view of prices 
in paper money this transaction showed a rise in prices of goo 
per cent. This kind of price inflation existed during the period 
1838-1841. 

The inflation imposed a particularly great hardship upon 
officials and employees of the government who received salaries 
of fixed amounts in the paper money at its face value. The pay 
of members of the Congress was said in 1840 not to be sufficient 
to purchase their food. The newspapers and official reports of 
the time contain no similar indictment of the paper money as 
leading to profiteering by tradesmen or of hurting common 
laborers and creditors by their being paid in money that had 
little or no purchasing power. The notes were never made a 
legal tender in the payment of private debts, and though cred- 
itors received them, it was on the basis of their market value. 
It is to be assumed that laborers received their wages on the 
same basis. There could be losses to both classes through further 
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depreciation of the notes. There were numerous complaints of 
speculators who bought the notes in places where they had a low 
rating and disposed of them where they had a higher value. 

The ease of issue, the overissue and depreciation, along with 
the illusory hope of a $5,000,000 loan, account in considerable 
measure for the large expenditures of the Republic. For the 
three years 1836-1838 these were $2,272,657, and for the three 
years of Lamar and the red backs they were $4,855,213. Dur- 
ing Houston’s second administration, 1842-1844, they were only 
$493,175. 

It may be wondered how business could be carried on under 
conditions of such a disordered state of the currency. The pop- 
ulation of Texas at this time was perhaps 95 per cent agricultural, 
and the main crop was cotton. Planters would turn over their 
cotton and other products to a general merchandise firm and 
would be given credit on the firm’s books which would be taken 
out by the planter during the year in the merchandise he needed. 
Merchants in turn got the means of payment for the merchandise 
they bought in such centers as New Orleans and New York from 
the sale of the cotton which had been exported to these centers. 
Merchants could also sell drafts on their credits in these centers, 
which credits had originated in the sale of cotton or other prod- 
ucts. Merchants, in fact, in Galveston, Houston, San Antonio, 
San Augustine, and Nacogdoches provided many of the services 
which banks in the states performed. 

The notes that were outstanding at the time of annexation 
were a part of the debt of the Republic inherited by the state. 
In the settlement of this part of the debt the state proposed to 
pay on the basis of the value the Republic received when the 
notes were issued. The 10 per cent printed interest notes were 
rated at par, the engraved interest notes were scaled to 50 cents 
on the dollar and the red backs to 25 cents. These scaled 
rates were averages of depreciation. The creditors refused to 
accept the scaling, and the subsequent history is concerned mainly 
with the entrance of the Federal government into the dispute. 

In the settlement of the controversy between the United States 
and Texas over the northern and western boundaries of Texas 
the state was given, under the terms of the Federal Boundary 
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Act of 1850, $10,000,000 of United States 5 per cent bonds. 
The delivery of $5,000,000 was withheld until there was effected 
a satisfactory agreement between the state and those creditors 
who held the revenue debt of the Republic. The revenue debt 
was that for whose payment the import duties of the Republic 
were pledged. The Boundary Act contained language that could 
be construed to be an acknowledgment by the United States Gov- 
ernment of its liability for the revenue debt. After much wran- 
gling between the state and the creditors and between the state 
and the federal government, and also as a result of pressure put 
upon Congress by the creditors, the federal government, by the 
Act of February 28, 1855, proposed that $7,750,000 in cash, this 
being the principal amount of the retained $5,000,000 bonds 
plus accumulated interest and premium, should be apportioned 
among the holders of the revenue debt. Texas, on February 1, 
1856, assented to this proposal. The distribution resulted in the 
creditors receiving 76.9 cents on the dollar. 

The par amounts of notes, with interest to January 1, 1841, 
which were paid in 1856, were as follows: printed 10 per cent 
interest notes, $65,208.33; engraved 10 per cent interest notes, 
$451,708.32; red backs (no interest) , $2,199,728.64, or a total of 
$2,716,615.29. Payment at the rate of 76.9 cents on the dollar 
resulted in the noteholders receiving $2,089,100.22. This settle- 
ment was very favorable to the speculators who held the notes. 
It wrote the final chapter in the history of the “fiat” money of 
the Republic. 
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Mexican Kevolutionary Movements 
From Cecas, 1906-7912 


CHARLES C. CUMBERLAND | 


URING the latter part of the nineteenth century and the 
early part of the twentieth, Texas was a haven for the 
persecuted and semi-persecuted politicians and military 

leaders from Mexico. Since the border was relatively easy to 
cross and since the refugees were generally able to get the 
sympathy of the people of the border section of the state, there 
were numerous attempts to overthrow the Mexican government 
from this region. Porfirio Diaz himself had started his successful 
effort in 1876 from the southernmost part of Texas, and he in 
turn was subjected to a number of revolutionary movements 
from that area. Again, Madero was successful in the revolution 
which he had begun with Texas as a starting point, and during 
his short tenure of office was faced with the necessity of com- 
batting movements from that region. During the period under 
consideration there were four distinct movements against the 
constituted government of Mexico; inasmuch as some of these 
movements merged into others, at times it is difficult to ascertain 
the exact motivation of any particular group and the alignment 
of forces. Nevertheless, each of the attempts was a distinct revo- 
lutionary movement in itself. 

As the new century progressed, a growing unrest was becom- 
ing manifest in the neighbor to the south; many factors, eco- 
nomic, political, and social, were contributing to the general 
desire for a change. The first important indication of that desire 
was the program undertaken by the Partido Liberal under the 
leadership of Ricardo Flores Magén, who had been repeatedly 
hounded by the government officials in the years immediately 
prior to 1904. In that year he decided he could do little good 
by remaining in Mexico and therefore determined to make some 
effort to overthrow the government, using Texas as his base of 
operations. After a variety of rather disheartening experiences in 
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Chicago, St. Louis, and in Canada over a period of about two 
years, Flores Magon and a few of his closest friends began active 
planning to bring their ideas of a successful revolution to 
fruition.! While he had been moving about the United States, 
he had worked out the details of a program for guidance of his 
party, and on July 1, 1906, the “Programa del Partido Liberal” 
first saw the light of day in St. Louis. The program, politico- 
socio-economic in nature, envisaged a truly democratic form of 
government in Mexico, with a great advancement in the material 
and moral welfare of the nation. Although a remarkably com- 
prehensive document showing a considerable insight into the 
ills of the country and the needs for remedying those ills, the 
program not only showed an ignorance of the political conditions 
in his country but also toreshadowed the extremely idealist 
thinking which later characterized the party leader.’ 

In the meantime, the party had been organized, with agents 
spreading to various parts of Mexico and the southern areas of 
the United States to propagandize and to attract adherents. No 
definite date had yet been set for the outbreak of the revolution, 
but it was confidently hoped that by the end of the year 1906 
everything would be in order and a simultaneous movement, 
from the United States and from various points within the coun- 
try, would be of sufficient strength to topple the supposedly 
decadent dictatorship.’ In September, Flores Magon and his im- 
mediate advisors arrived in the environs of El Paso, where they 
hoped to establish revolutionary headquarters and to begin the 
armed movement within a short time. Shortly before the revo- 
lution was to begin, however, he received a warning that the 
Diaz government had information concerning the plans and was 
preparing to counteract any display of force.* The Liberal party 
leader warned the various segments of the group that the time 
had not yet arrived to take up arms, and he himself went into 
hiding in the Texas city. Not heeding the warnings of the chief, 


1Ricardo Flores Magén to Harry Weinberger, May g, 1921; in Valadés Collection. 
This collection is in the hands of José C. Valadés in Mexico City and is the product 
of many years of research. Mr. Valadés kindly allowed me the use of his collection. 
2See “Programa del Partido Liberal” and the accompanying manifesto, in Fran- 
cisco Naranjo, Diccionario Biogrdfico Revolucionario (Mexico, D.F., 1935), 249-263. 
3R. Flores Magén to Praxedis G. Guerrero, July 14, 1906, Valadés Collection. 
4R. Flores Magén to Harry Weinberger, May g, 1921, Valadés Collection. 
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some of the groups within the country began action; among them 
was a group which attacked Jiménez, Coahuila,’ hoping to ob- 
tain reinforcements and aid from the sympathizers within Texas. 
The attempt was a complete failure, largely because there was 
no support from the populace and because none of the men of 
Texas came to join the budding revolution. General reaction in 
Mexico to any attempt at forceful overthrow of the government 
was not favorable, as is shown by the attitude of Francisco I. 
Madero, who at that time was becoming increasingly active in 
Mexican politics and of whom a later account will be taken. He 
believed that the attempt at Jiménez had been a mistake and a 
useless shedding of Mexican blood. He did not then believe in 
armed revolution, at least not until democratic processes had been 
attempted, and he definitely did not favor a movement from 
outside the country.* He had previously given encouragement to 
Flores Magoén, however, writing him sympathetic letters and giv- 
ing him some financial aid in the publication of Regeneracién, 
the party organ." 

Since the events in Mexico had amply justified Flores Magén’s 
belief that an attempt at that moment would be suicidal, he 
contented himself for the time being with holding meetings 
with his adherents in the immediate neighborhood. In the mean- 
time, however, the government of the dictator was taking steps 
to liquidate any threat Flores Magén might make to the peace 
of Mexico; government agents insinuated themselves into the 
ranks of the party and took part in the meetings. Immediately 
after the unsuccessful Jiménez episode, the Mexican authorities 
notified the United States officials of the nature and place of the 
meetings being held and requested that the men be arrested. 
Consequently, on the night of October 19, 1906, a meeting of the 
most important members of the junta was raided by a combina- 
tion of Federal and state officers and most of the men were 
arrested. Flores Magén himself managed to elude capture,* but 
even though he was not in jail he was able to do little since he 


5C. D. Padua, Movimiento Revolucionario en Vera Cruz (Cuernavaca, 1936), 9. 
6Cited in Alfonso Taracena, Madero: vida del hombre y del politico (Mexico, 
1937) » 63. 
tIbid., 45. 
8R. Flores Magén to P. G. Guerrero, December 24, 1906, Valadés Collection. 
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was a fugitive from the United States officers, who were searching 
for him on the charge of violation of the neutrality laws.? Within 
less than a year he was arrested in Los Angeles and, after the 
requisite judicial actions, was sentenced to prison; he did not 
regain his freedom until August 10, 1910, and took no further 
part in revolutionary activities from the Texas area. 

Along with Flores Magon the other principal leaders who were 
not already in jail were arrested. Nevertheless, even with these 
men in jail, the organization did not die, and attempts at invasion 
from Texas did not cease. The leadership fell by default to 
Praxedis Gilberto Guerrero, a young and ardent supporter of 
the ideas and ideals expressed in the program of the Liberal 
party. He established a revolutionary newspaper, Punto Rojo, 
in El Paso to take the place of the now-defunct Regeneracion 
and managed to keep in fairly consistent contact with the revo- 
lutionary-minded men in Mexico.’® Using El Paso as his base, 
and calling on Texas citizens of Mexican extraction to give aid, 
Guerrero painstakingly rebuilt the organization. A little less than 
a year after the arrest of Flores Magon, Guerrero felt that his 
organization was strong enough to make a frontal attack on the 
Diaz regime. Even though he knew full well that his own force 
was not strong enough to defeat the government, since he actually 
had only a handful of men under arms, he believed and hoped 
that once the fight was fairly joined he would get assistance from 
large numbers of the people of Texas and from a general uprising 
in Mexico. With the stage set and plans completed, the revolu- 
tionaries made their initial bids by attacking Las Vacas (present 
Villa Acufia) and Viesca, both in Coahuila, on the night of June 
25, 1908. As the zero hour approached, a small group of revolu- 
tionaries under the leadership of Guerrero, who had come down 
from El Paso, filed across the Rio Grande and made ready for 
an attack on the garrison opposite Del Rio. The attack began at 
dawn against a superior force of Federal soldiers; within a short 
time, however, the odds were equalized by desertions among the 
Federals, large numbers of whom took refuge in the United 
States. After a bitter struggle the revolutionaries found them- 

®R. Flores Magén to H. Weinberger, May 9g, 1921, Valadés Collection. 


10There are numerous letters between Guerrero and Padua in the Valadés Col- 
lection; Guerrero usually used the pseudonym of Nihi/. 
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selves in possession of the town, but their ranks had been deci- 
mated by the battle and in view of the rather cold reception on 
the part of the citizens of the town, they decided to withdraw." 

In the meantime, the attack on Viesca, far to the south in the 
state, was even more disappointing in outcome. The village itself 
had been easily taken, but the knowledge that the attack had 
been organized in Texas and that part of the small force involved 
were from that state had fathered a distinct coolness toward the 
would-be liberators. Faced with the opprobrious language of the 
public at large, and threatened by Federal forces approaching 
the area, the small band withdrew into the surrounding hills.’ 
Madero, at that time engaged in writing La sucesion presidencial 
en 1910, Was extremely critical of the activities of the groups in 
both sectors, pointing out that the public reaction in both cases 
had been clear evidence that the public was not interested in 
revolution at the moment, nor were they interested in aid from 
the outside; this in spite of the fact that the organizers were in 
actuality native Mexicans.** Undaunted, however, by the misfor- 
tunes sustained in the two encounters, Guerrero led another 
“invasion” the following month. The point of attack then was 
Palomas, a small village in the northern part of Chihuahua. 
There, on July 1, 1908, took place a repetition of the events of 
the previous month; the attack was made, there was some chance 
of success, but there was no help from the populace and the 
attackers withdrew in chagrin and disgust." 

During the following year the Texas-Mexican frontier was 
quiet, with little or no armed activity. The Flores Magon aggre- 
gation, after a period of some four years of intermittent struggle, 
had made little impression on the Diaz government. Although 
they renewed the attacks in late 1910, when Janos, Chihuahua, 
was assaulted, they had been supplanted as a disturbing element 
along the border by a much more successful organization led 
by Francisco I. Madero. 


11P. G. Guerrero, “Episodios de la Revolucién de 1908: Las Vacas,” Regeneracion, 
September 10, 1910. The publication of this newspaper was renewed after the 
release of Flores Magén from jail. 

12P. G. Guerrero, “Episodios de la Revolucién de 1qo8: Viesca,” Regeneracion, 
September 17 and 24, 1910. 

13Taracena, Madero, 73. 

14P, G. Guerrero, “Episodios de la Revolucién de 1908: Palomas,” Regeneracion, 
October 1, 1910. 
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Madero had been interested in Mexican politics for many 
years and had been able, in 1909 and early 1910, to build a strong 
party which bid fair to defeat the government at the polls. Al- 
though the hand of the dictator was weakening, it had not yet 
weakened to the point of allowing an “upstart” from the northern 
section of the country to defeat him through democratic proc- 
esses, and steps were taken to eliminate the opposition candidate. 
Charged with inciting to rebellion and other serious crimes, 
Madero was imprisoned in June, 1910, and retained in custody 
in San Luis Potosi. After the elections, however, he was released 
on bail but kept under surveillance. On October 5 he managed 
to elude the officials of San Luis and to escape to San Antonio, 
Texas, where he set up a revolutionary center with the avowed 
purpose of overthrowing the dictatorship by force of arms. His 
arrival on October 7, 1910, made the tasks of the Federal and 
state officials more difficult, since it was apparent that he was 
going to make an armed attempt against a friendly power, but 
nothing could be done against him until some overt action was 
taken.® In case there was any doubt concerning the intention of 
the fugitive to use San Antonio as a base of operations against 
the Diaz government, that doubt was dispelled on October 9, 
when he made a public pronouncement to the American people, 
a plea for support and understanding. After he had reviewed the 
difficulties he had encountered during his campaign for the 
presidency and had pointed out the hopelessness of attempting 
to win an election, he said: 


I hope that ... the American public will be able to appreciate my 
conduct and will understand ... my ambition to reconquer for my 
beloved land that happiness which it deserves. ... [I know that 
happiness] from having lived for long periods in your territory and 
from having lived near you, and because I know your history, so 
full of examples of purest patriotism and great love of homeland.’ 


From the official point of view, Madero was not a welcome 
guest in the United States, since his presence would naturally 


15Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1911 (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1918), 350. Cited hereafter Foreign Relations, rgz1. 

16Francisco I. Madero, “Manifesto to the American People,” cited in Taracena, 
Madero, 331ff. This manifesto was published in the San Antonio Express and 
other American newspapers. Madero had received part of his education in the 
United States. 
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cause a considerable amount of embarrassment and difficulty. 
There was a marked difference between the situation with respect 
to Madero and that of Flores Magon earlier. Flores Magon had 
been a man without support and without connections, either in 
Mexico or in the United States. He had been carrying the fight 
almost alone, assisted only by men in somewhat the same eco- 
nomic stratum. Madero, on the other hand, was from one of the 
largest and best-loved land-holding families in the northern part 
of Mexico. He had been the presidential candidate of a well- 
recognized political party, and through his family he had many 
connections, financial and otherwise, in the United States. In 
addition, he had a dignity which was fully appreciated by those 
with whom he came in contact. He had the sympathy of a large 
part of the citizens of Texas and the United States, if not that of 
the government. Therefore, while Flores Magon could be ar- 
rested in St. Louis and be hunted by the Federal officers through- 
out the Southwest without causing any strong public reaction, 
public policy demanded that Madero be handled more diplo- 
matically. In addition, among the general public in the United 
States there was a growing feeling of disgust with the Diaz 
regime. Although it was perfectly obvious during the latter part 
of October and early November that Madero and his organization 
were planning an armed movement, no effort was made by the 
authorities, either state or Federal, to arrest him; a strict inter- 
pretation of our neutrality laws allowed this laxity. To compli- 
cate matters, it was generally thought that Madero and Flores 
Magon, who was now out of prison, had pooled resources; the 
hot denial made by Flores Magon did little to combat that idea.” 

November 20 had been set as the day for the revolution to 
start, but early that month another complicating factor devel- 
oped. Because of the death of two Texas Rangers, on July 31, 
near San Benito at the hands of a group who had crossed into 
Texas from Mexico, there had been some tension along the bor- 


17R. Flores Magén, “El Partido Liberal y el Partido Antirreeleccionista,” Re- 
generacién, November 5, 1910. Flores Magén, who was developing the anarchistic 
and advanced socialistic ideas so noticeable later, considered the Madero party to 
be basically conservative and therefore wanted to have no alliance of any kind. 
At the same time, it is doubtful that Madero would have been interested in 
allying himself with the discredited Flores Magén group. 
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der, but there had been no open outbreak.'* During the first 
week of November an alleged Mexican citizen, Antonio Rodri- 
guez by name, had been burned alive by an infuriated mob 
because Rodriguez had raped and murdered an American woman. 
The reaction in all parts of Mexico was instantaneous. The con- 
sulate at Ciudad Porfirio Diaz (presently Piedras Negras) was 
attacked by a mob and some damage was done. The American- 
operated Mexican Herald building was stoned in Mexico City, 
and there were other demonstrations there. Various types of 
demonstrations were reported from almost every part of the coun- 
try, and it appeared as though there was going to be a general 
anti-American campaign. The reasons for this intense feeling 
were difficult to find; Diaz explained it by saying that the trouble 
was being fomented by the supporters of Madero,*® but it would 
seem that there was a great deal more to it than that. In passing, 
it may be noted that these anti-American demonstrations have 
been used as a basis to claim that the Madero revolution was 
basically anti-foreign in nature, while in truth it was not. 

During the days when the demonstrations were most severe 
the Diaz government arrested a known enemy of the regime and 
searched his house; there they found a considerable quantity of 
arms and ammunition, as well as a number of commissions signed 
by Francisco I. Madero as the ad interim president and com- 
mander of the revolutionary army. In addition, the government 
had received word that some of the supporters of Madero were 
buying arms in San Antonio; so Diaz requested the American 
government to take such steps as were necessary to prevent the 
revolution from starting.?? A short time later Diaz restated his 
belief that the difficulties were being fostered by the maderistas 
and implied that as long as Madero was left free to carry on his 
campaign against the Mexican government from the safety of 
United States soil, the disturbances would continue.*! In the face 
of repeated requests from the Mexican government to take steps 
against Madero, an official opinion concerning the possibility of 
legal action against the revolutionary leader was handed down. 
18Foreign Relations, 1911, p. 349. 

19Memorandum of Henry Lane Wilson, November 14, 1910, in ibid., 361. 


201 bid., 361. 
21Wilson to Knox, November 15, 1910, in ibid., 359. 
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Since Madero had done nothing more than talk, and since there 
had been no overt action against the Mexican government under- 
taken from American soil, the United States could do nothing. 
All officers and officials, both state and Federal, were alerted 
with instructions to look for illegal actions, and the Mexican 
government was asked to give any information of a concrete 
nature which it had. Until and unless the American officials had 
some concrete evidence of overt action, nothing more could be 
done. The mere purchase of arms by private individuals did not 
constitute a breach of neutrality laws or of statutes of the United 
States.” 

There were rumors of the massing of men along the border, 
on the Texas side, to carry the revolutionary standard into Mex- 
ico. Active recruitment was presumably going on around Eagle 
Pass, El Paso, Naco, and Presidio;** subsequent events proved 
that the reports were greatly exaggerated, but there was some 
justification for alarm. Madero and his friends had been making 
plans for an attack in force against the Diaz government; a fairly 
well-organized plan was outlined, at least on paper. The first 
attack from American soil with Madero in the lead was to take 
place at Ciudad Porfirio Diaz during the early morning of No- 
vember 20; at the same time there was to be a general uprising 
all over the nation. The preliminaries of the campaign went 
according to plan. One of Madero’s principal advisors went to 
the point of attack the day before, having left San Antonio quite 
openly, and Madero joined him there shortly before the sched- 
uled beginning of the uprising. The river was successfully forded 
by the small group, but when they arrived on Mexican soil where 
they were to rendezvous with a large force which had presumably 
been organized by one of Madero’s uncles, it was discovered that 
the force had failed to materialize. After waiting in the neigh- 
borhood of Ciudad Porfirio Diaz for the better part of two days, 
the would-be revolutionists sadly retraced their steps into Amer- 
ican territory without having fired a shot.** 

Madero returned to San Antonio, where amid scenes of great 
~ 22Acting Secretary of State Adee to Wilson, November 19, 1910, in ibid., 364. 

23Francisco de la Barra to Knox, November 19, 1910, in ibid., 364. 


24Rafael Aguilar, Madero sin mdscara (Mexico, 1911), “Desarrollo de las opera- 
ciones revolucionarios en los Estados Unidos.” 
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disappointment he temporarily disbanded his forces (there were 
only a very few men with him) and decided to try to enter 
Mexico through New Orleans. In New Orleans he had even 
greater disappointments in store, for he not only was unable to 
raise either men or money for the campaign, but he had such 
difficulty with regard to money for the essentials of life that he 
was reduced to the extremity of repairing his own shoes.** After 
many trying and dreary days in the Crescent City, the future 
president of Mexico returned to San Antonio, where he remained 
in hiding for some time. In the meantime, the wheels of legal 
procedures were grinding; efforts were being made to have 
Madero arrested and made subject to extradition proceedings. 
Although no order had yet been issued for his arrest, Madero 
believed it wise to stay under cover, so he did a considerable 
amount of rather aimless wandering over the state of Texas while 
he was consolidating his plans and giving the people of Mexico 
time to come to his support. Among other places he stayed was 
Dallas, where he was the guest of an old friend of the family.” 

In December it was reported that Madero was expected to 
appear in the El Paso region at any time; the United States attor- 
ney for the district, who had been studying the question, believed 
there was insufficient evidence to cause his arrest but admitted 
there was a possibility that the Mexican authorities had more 
proof and information than he.*? The Mexican government had 
already been notified that since no state of war existed in that 
country there could be no violation of international law govern- 
ing neutrality in time of war or armed rebellion. In case the 
Mexican government in requesting that some action be taken 
against Madero had reference to the United States laws governing 
the actions of persons within the country, it was pointed out that 
there had to be positive proof of overt acts before action could 
be taken. Since freedom of speech and press were guaranteed in 
the United States, oral and written words were not construed to 
come within the purview of the act. Therefore, definite proofs 


25Taracena, Madero, 346. 

26This information was given in an interview in Monterrey, Mexico, on June 
17, 1947, by Sefora Angela Madero de Treviiio, Madero’s sister. 

27Attorney General Wickersham to Knox, December 2, 1910, Foreign Relations, 
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were needed, and if they were forthcoming from the Mexican 
authorities, the American government would be glad to act.” 
Although Madero had actually committed acts which would have 
made him punishable under the United States statutes, appar- 
ently neither the Mexican nor the American government had 
proof of these acts and therefore no legal action could be in- 
stituted. 

In the last month of 1910, and in January of the following 
year, the revolution was gaining momentum in Mexico and there 
was desultory fighting along the upper reaches of the Rio Grande 
border. The Mexican government made continued protests to 
the effect that arms and ammunition were being taken into 
Mexico for the use of the revolutionaries. But the Mexican pro- 
tests were based primarily on rumors, and even in those cases 
when there was proof that arms were going across there was 
nothing the United States government could do. It was pointed 
out that even during times of war the mere trade in arms and 
ammunition, and other contraband of war, was not considered 
illegal, and the only punishment involved was confiscation if 
caught.”® 

There was considerable confusion and uncertainty concerning 
the true state of affairs, with the Mexican officials apparently 
repeating as truth any rumor of armed movements. For example, 
the Mexican consul at El Paso took the United States deputy 
marshal in the area to task for failure to stop the movements of 
the rebels, particularly mentioning a large body of armed men 
gathering at a near-by ranch; the purpose of the gathering was 
an armed movement against the Mexican government. The Amer- 
ican officials investigated and discovered that the men were not 
armed at all and were a peaceful group of woodchoppers plying 
their trade, with no intention of crossing the border to take 
military action against the Diaz government.*® The Mexican gov- 
ernment also reported that Praxedis G. Guerrero was in El Paso 
in late December. Actually, Guerrero had been killed on Decem- 
ber 10 in the attack on Janos.* 


28Knox to de la Barra, December 1, 1910, ibid., 370-371. 

29Knox to Wilson, December 14, 1910, ibid., 374-76. 

30A. Lomeli to Deputy Marshal Hillebrand, December 24, 1910; Eugene Nolte, 
Marshal of Western District, to Attorney General, December 31, 1910; ibid., 388-389. 

31Juan C. Ledén to Editor of La Opinidn (Los Angeles), January 12, 1930. 
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In spite of the confusion, however, and in spite of the periodic 
protests on the part of the Americans that nothing could be done, 
there was considerable activity along the border, from Browns- 
ville to El Paso. Most of the attacks were sporadic and the forces 
were small in number, but there was continued crossing and 
recrossing of the river in unguarded areas. By late January the 
nature of the troubles was so apparent that cavalry troops were 
ordered to Brownsville, Del Rio, Eagle Pass, and Laredo, but 
warning was given to the officers that under no circumstance 
were they to cross the border in pursuit of suspicious characters 
or for any other reason.** By the end of January, too, it was 
apparent that United States officialdom was becoming irked at 
the continued protests by the Mexicans, since these protests were 
based on rumor and there was no proof of the assertions forth- 
coming. It was felt that the Mexicans should be doing some of 
the patrolling themselves, but it was evident that their actions 
were limited to protests to the United States. It seemed that the 
government to the south was attempting to place the responsibility 
for preventing all crossings of the border on the shoulders of the 
American government, and 


this places the burden wholly upon the wrong side. It seems entirely 
clear that such matters [are no violation of our statutes] and they 
must therefore, if they are illegal on the Mexican side of the border, 
be there met and overcome. You will ... take no action which will 

appear to shift the responsibility of maintaining peace on the 
Mexican side of the border from the Mexican Government, where 
it belongs, to this Government, where it does not belong.* 


At the same time, however, it was becoming apparent that 
Madero’s activities did come within the purview of the statutes 
of this country, since the law provided that anyone who “begins, 
or sets on foot” any military expedition against a friendly power 
from the soil of the United States would be guilty and subject 
to fine and imprisonment. Obviously, Madero had begun and 
set on foot the operations against the Diaz government. In early 
February the proper orders were given for legal action against 


82Adjutant General McCain to Commander General of Department of Texas, 
January 24, 1911, Foreign Relations, 1911, p. 395. 

838Wilbur J. Carr, Director of Consular Services, to Ellsworth, American Consul 
at Ciudad Porfirio Diaz, January 25, 1911, ibid., 398-400. 
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him,** and within a short time a warrant was issued for his arrest. 
Not only were the Federal authorities looking for Madero, but 
the state officers were also instructed to arrest him on sight for 
violation of the neutrality laws. Since the arrest of Madero would 
presumably bring the revolution to an end, the governor of 
Texas broached the subject of the possibility of crossing the 
border, if it were needed, with a sufficient force to arrest Madero 
and three of his men who were wanted for crimes committed 
in Texas; all four were just across the river in Mexican terri- 
tory.” The United States government, however, was not willing 
to ask the Mexican government for that permission, since it 
surely would be refused. 

In the meantime, Madero had decided to enter Mexico and 
join his forces; this decision in part was dictated by the order 
for his arrest.** Before going to Mexico Madero had a meeting 
of his staff of officers in El Paso and there presented them with 
a plan of campaign which he had worked out in the past month. 
He also issued a manifesto to the men of his army, urging them 
on to greater glory and telling them that he would soon be with 
them.* 

After Madero himself crossed into Mexico, the tempo of the 
revolution increased, with conditions along the border becoming 
more unsettled; the fact that Madero himself was no longer in 
the country did not lessen the difficulty of the state and Federal 
officers. Because of the growing seriousness of the revolution, 
President William Howard Taft, in consultation with the Amer- 
ican ambassador to Mexico, the secretary of war, and the secre- 
tary of navy, decided to make a show of strength along the border 
and at sea. As a consequence on March 6, 1911, Taft ordered a 
mobilization of forces in Texas, with an army division at full 
strength to be assembled at San Antonio and a brigade at Gal- 
veston.** There was an immediate protest from the Mexican 
government; American and Mexican newspapers began to specu- 


34Knox to Mexican Chargé d’Affaires, February 4, 1911, ibid., 401. 

85Governor Colquitt to Taft, February 23, 1911, ibid., 410. 

36Taracena, Madero, 351. 

87Plan of Campaign Presented by Madero to his Officers in El Paso, February, 
1911; Manifesto to the Soldiers of the Liberating Army in Chihuahua, dated El 
Paso, February 8, 1911; cited in Taracena, Madero, 347-350. 

38From Presidential Message of December 7, 1911, Foreign Relations, 1911, p. xi. 
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late on the possibilities or probabilities of American interven- 
tion. In spite of the public statements to the effect that the 
mobilization was for the purpose of routine maneuvers, it is clear 
that Taft was toying with the idea of intervention, or at least 
was getting into a position to take action if it were needed to 
protect American lives and property in Mexico." 

It is not clear just what the result of the mobilization was 
intended to be, other than to make it clear to the Mexican 
government that something would have to be done about the 
situation in Mexico. There seems to be no justification for the 
apparent fears of the American ambassador that complete chaos 
was in store for the country, nor does it appear that any actions 
being taken either by the government or the rebels would dictate 
the necessity of intervention. Whether the mobilization order 
was anti-Diaz or anti-Madero is not clear, if indeed it was either; 
the effects, however, are clear. The mobilization was a positive 
indication of the belief held by the American government that 
Diaz would not be able to control the situation. Therefore that 
action, coupled with the moral victory gained by the rebels at 
Casas Grandes on the day the order for mobilization was given, 
gave heart to those anti-government groups which were wavering 
between action and non-action. Almost immediately the revolu- 
tionary forces began an amazing growth which was still accel- 
erating at the time of the capture of Ciudad Juarez and the 
consequent fall of the dictatorship. 

Prior to the capture of Ciudad Juarez, however, there were 
some trying days in store for the revolutionists. On April 13 the 
rebels had attacked Agua Prieta, and during the battle two resi- 
dents of Douglas, Arizona, just across the line, had been killed; 
eleven others were wounded. This incident caused a great deal 
of trouble, and for some days it appeared as though precipitate 
action would be taken. With Madero’s forces in front of Ciudad 
Juarez in late April and early May, it appeared as though the 
same situation would develop; and Madero was anxious to avoid 
any criticism of his actions by the American government and 
people. As a consequence, he decided to withdraw without at- 
tempting to take the city.“ The attack, however, was begun as 


89Taft to Chief of Staff, March 15, 1911, ibid., xii. 
40Toribio Esquivel Obregén, Democracia y personalismo, 54. 
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a result of a misunderstanding, and the city was taken by the 
revolutionists after a two-day battle. Fortunately, there was no 
damage done to El Paso during the combat, and there were no 
repercussions. 

The capture of the border point was of extreme importance 
to the revolutionaries, for it gave them a customhouse and the 
right to import materials which their forces badly needed. After 
a short study of the situation and the international implications 
involved, Taft ruled that the rebels could import anything with- 
out fearing United States action. In summary, Taft recognized 
that the possession of the port of entry would give the Madero 
forces a great advantage because they could then set up a depot 
of supplies in Ciudad Juarez, but concluded by saying: 


This may be, but it grows out of the weakness or the misfortune of 
the Mexican Government, for which we are not responsible, and it 
does not change our duty or the right of persons in our jurisdiction 
to carry on legitimate trade.*! 


The collapse of the Diaz government was swift and startling. 
Within eleven days after the capture of Ciudad Juarez the peace 
had been concluded, and within fifteen days Diaz had resigned 
and was on his way into exile. The one thing which the Amer- 
ican ambassador apparently feared above all others—chaos with 
the falling of the government—did not come to pass, for while 
there were tremendous demonstrations of happiness, there were 
no disorders and the new government, under the ad interim 
leadership of Francisco Leon de la Barra, slipped smoothly into 
its functions. For the present, at any rate, the border was peace- 
ful and the dangers of border incidents had passed. 

For a few months it appeared that there would be no more 
serious difficulties along the border, but toward the end of the 
summer there were indications that another period of trouble 
was about to be inaugurated. Bernardo Reyes, one of the old 
generals of the Diaz regime, had returned to Mexico after the 
completion of the revolution (he had been sent to Europe on a 
mission by Diaz in order to get him out of the country) and 
within a short time had developed political aspirations. He an- 


41Taft to the Secretary of Treasury, May 12, 1911, Foreign Relations, 1911, pp. 
482-483. 
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nounced for the presidency in August, but since he was receiving 
no popular support he determined to try his hand at revolution; 
he gave as a reason the dictatorial methods the followers of 
Madero were using in the campaign.*? He left Mexico City in 
September and disappeared from view for a short time, but early 
in October it was generally known that he was plotting a counter- 
revolution, and that Texas again would be the base of operation. 
Though Reyes himself had not yet arrived, some of his closest 
supporters were in San Antonio and were freely predicting that 
as soon as Reyes was there a formal declaration concerning the 
revolution would be made.** On October 8 Reyes arrived in San 
Antonio, denounced the Madero revolution and the men who 
had taken part in it, claimed that the entire affair had been 
purely for the personal gain of those involved, and that he would 
not return to Mexico until personal and political freedom were 
a fact. Although his arrival and pronouncement created some 
interest, there seemed to be no great enthusiasm for his cause, 
either on the part of the Anglo-Saxon Texans or those of Mex- 
ican extraction.*t Although he did not make his position clear 
with regard to the beginning of a revolution at that time, he 
soon showed his hand by publicly announcing that a small up- 
rising which had occurred in Tabasco would soon spread all over 
the country; the Tabasco trouble was fomented by supporters of 
Reyes.*® The following day he stated that he was taking steps to 
start a revolution against Madero, and that he would not rest 
until Madero had been overthrown: at that time Madero had 
not yet taken office but had been elected and would take office 
the following month. In order to try to forestall the revolution 
which was brewing and which could do nothing but cause trouble 
in Mexico, the ad interim president sent his brother, Luis de la 
Barra, to San Antonio to see whether he could dissuade Reyes 


42Defensa que por st mismo produce el C. General de Divisién Bernardo Reyes 
acusado del delito de rebelién (Mexico, 1912). There seems to be little justification 
for the charge made by Reyes. Madero was a candidate for the presidency in the 
elections to be held in October; his triumph was assured by his popularity resulting 
from the revolution. 

43El pais (Mexico City daily), October 4, 1911, p. 1. 

447bid., October 8, 1911, p. 1. 

45Ibid., October 19, 1911, p. 3. 
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from his course.** Reyes was determined, however, and could not 
be deterred. He quite openly began gathering arms, horses, am- 
munition, and equipment of all kinds for his invasion. The 
Mexican government called the attention of the United States 
authorities to the events and to the dangers existing in any move- 
ment against Mexico;** evidently Madero had forgotten the atti- 
tude and actions of the American officials toward his own move- 
ment in its early stages. After the inauguration of Madero on 
November 6 the activity along the border became general, with 
a constant movement back and forth across the border but with 
no actual attacks being made. Two companies of troops were sent 
to the border by the United States to guard against any infraction 
of the so-called neutrality statutes, and the general attitude 
seemed to be that Reyes was definitely in the wrong.** The Ma- 
dero government, unlike the Diaz government earlier, was able 
to find definite proof of the intentions of the Reyes group and 
of the activities which they were undertaking; among other 
things it was discovered that the sheriff of Webb County was 
involved with the revolutionaries and was giving aid to the 
movement.* As a result of the information furnished in part by 
the Madero government, and because of strong recommendations 
by the American ambassador to Mexico, on November 18 the 
Federal officials swooped down on Reyes and his group, arrested 
them, and confiscated the arms and ammunition captured; among 
those arrested was the Webb County sheriff.*’ Reyes was soon 
freed on bail; events, however, soon indicated that the United 
States was not going to allow a revolution to develop against the 
Mexican government if it could be prevented. The army officials 
in the area were given strict orders not to allow Reyes or any 
of his group to pass to Mexico, and a strict watch was kept for 
arms and munitions of war which might be destined for the use 
of anti-government forces.* Within the next few weeks numerous 
arrests were made and great quantities of munitions were cap- 


46Wilson to Knox, October 27, 1911, Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of 
the United States, 1912 (Washington, D. C., 1919) , 519-520. 

47Mexican Ambassador to Secretary of State, November 10, 1911, ibid., 520. 

48El pais, November 18, 1911, p. 1. 

49Wilson to Taft, November 15, 1911, Foreign Relations, 1912, p. 521. 

50Consul Garrett at Nuevo Laredo to Knox, November 18, 1911, ibid., 521. 

51El Pais, November 19, 1911, p. 1. 
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tured along the border; the revolution, it was thought, had been 
nipped in the bud. But in spite of the close surveillance under 
which Reyes was kept he was able to cross the border into Mex- 
ico without having stood trial for the violation of the American 
statutes. He arrived in Mexican territory on December 13, deter- 
mined to carry out the revolution despite the fact that he had 
lost most of his equipment and followers. The Mexicans failed to 
rally to his cause, however, and each day his minute force became 
smaller; finally, in desperation and disappointment, he surren- 
dered to the ranking military officer in Linares, Nuevo Leon, 
on December 25. His revolution had come to an inglorious end. 

While the arrest of the Reyes group by the United States 
authorities, and the confiscation of the munitions of war which 
followed, undoubtedly was an aid to the Mexican government, 
it is apparent from subsequent events that the revolution was 
doomed to failure before it started. It is interesting to note the 
difference in the actions toward Madero and Reyes while they 
were unwelcome guests in Texas. Even after the order for the 
arrest of Madero had gone out, his supporters had used San 
Antonio as the headquarters for the provisional government, at 
least insofar as the acquisition of supplies was concerned. He 
was never molested to any great degree, and he was able to get 
a sufficient amount of arms and ammunition to keep going until 
Ciudad Juarez was captured. On the other hand, Reyes had been 
in San Antonio only a relatively short time and had made no 
“overt” act at the time he was arrested. The explanation probably 
lies in the fact that Madero and his cause were popular in the 
main with the people of Texas and the country at large, while 
Reyes never had the sympathy of the American public. That is 
not strange, for he did not deserve either sympathy or aid, since 
he was attempting a revolution against a new government, which 
had been designated in a relatively free election, before it had 
had a chance to prove itself. 

Even before the dénouement of the Reyes episode, however, 
another source of trouble to the United States and to Texas had 
been in the process of developing. Emilio Vasquez Gomez, an 
erstwhile supporter and political aide of Madero, had become 
disgruntled because he and his brother, Francisco Vasquez Gomez, 
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were being eased out of positions of political leadership. As a 
consequence, Emilio had made some serious charges against the 
government and had fled to San Antonio, the haven for the 
persecuted and of those desiring revolutions in Mexico; this 
flight had taken place before Reyes had arrived in the Texas 
area, and it had been rumored that Emilio Vasquez would sup- 
port the Reyes movement. He did not, however, probably because 
he could not see anything for himself in a victory by the reyistas. 
On December 29, after the failure of Reyes, he wrote identical 
letters to the editors of a number of newspapers, both in this 
country and in Mexico, and tacitly, though not actually, invited 
the discontented elements to rebel against the Madero govern- 
ment.*? The Mexican government seriously considered the feasi- 
bility and advisability of requesting extradition from the United 
States, but after mature deliberation and the consideration of all 
factors involved, the opinion was that there were no grounds for 
such a request.** 

At this point the activities and the importance of Vasquez 
Gomez became merged with and overshadowed by a movement 
of greater importance which is much more difficult to analyze, 
that of Pascual Orozco, the leader of the forces which had cap- 
tured Ciudad Juarez from the Diaz forces about nine months 
before. Exactly when Orozco himself took up the standard of 
rebellion is not clear, nor is the reason for the revolution clear. 
On February 1, 1912, there was a barracks revolt in the garrison 
at Ciudad Juarez, the enlisted men imprisoning the officers and 
going on a rampage; the stated reason for the difficulty at the 
time was that there was resentment on the part of some of the 
men because the government was planning to discharge about 
half the group.** Even though at that time it was nothing more 
than a small mutiny, there was a great deal of excitement on the 
Texas side of the frontier. Governor Oscar Branch Colquitt, faced 
with innumerable telegrams from the people of the El Paso area 
and fearing a general spread of the difficulty which would en- 
danger American lives, asked President Taft to take steps for the 
~ 82Emilio Vasquez Gomez to the editor of El pais, December 29, 1911, in ibid., 
January 2, 1912, p. 1. 


537 bid., January 4, 1912, p. 1. 
547 bid., February 2, 1912, p. 1. 
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prevention of that disorder, even to the point of active interven- 
tion if necessary. The United States representative from the El 
Paso area called on the President to demand that the American 
government take some definite action concerning the trouble, 
and the Chamber of Commerce of El Paso was vehement in its 
demands that American lives be safeguarded.** The more level 
heads in the region were doing what they could to stem the 
growing tide of hysteria, but their voices were lost in the swelling 
roar and demands for intervention. The difficulty subsided, how- 
ever, almost as quickly as it had begun; within a few days the 
city was completely quiet and, with the arrival in the area of 
Orozco (who at that time was still loyal to the Madero govern- 
ment) on February 4, conditions quickly returned to normal.** 
An investigation showed that, in spite of the alarming notices in 
the press of both countries concerning the conditions of carnage 
existing in Ciudad Juarez, not one American had been killed or 
injured in any way during the difficulty; rather than a revolution 
it appeared that the barracks uprising had been nothing more 
than a drunken brawl fostered by undisciplined and discontented 
men. 

There was some justification for alarm and pessimism, how- 
ever, for some revolutionary movements were developing in the 
state of Chihuahua. Braulio Hernandez, who had been the secre- 
tary of the governor of the state, had openly espoused a revolu- 
tionary movement, declaring in favor of Emilio Vasquez Gomez, 
and it appeared that he would be seconded by a large majority 
of the active forces in the state. The civil government was unable 
to handle the situation, with the state legislature going over to 
the revolutionary cause. Orozco was designated by that body as 
the governor of the state, but he in turn made no public pro- 
nouncement at the moment concerning the part he would play." 
Confronted with a rapidly deteriorating condition in the north- 
ern state, the Mexican government requested from the United 
States a permit to send, through United States territory, a force 


S5[bid., February 3, 1912, pp. 1-2. 

56[bid., February 5, 1912, p. 1. 

5TWilson to Knox, February 5, 1912; Consul Letcher at Chihuahua to Knox, 
February 5, 1912; Letcher to Knox, February 6, 1912; all in Foreign Relations, 1912, 
p. 717. Also, see El pats, February 5, 6, 7, 1912. 
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of five or six hundred troops from Eagle Pass to El Paso; Mexico 
was willing to send the arms and ammunition of the troops as 
baggage, or to take any other precautions desired by the United 
States. The governor of Texas was asked if he had any objection 
to such passage, and when he said that he had none,** it appeared 
that the permit would be granted. A few days later, however, the 
question of the passage of the troops became a touchy subject 
when it was learned that these troops would not be used only 
for the garrisoning of Ciudad Juarez, but would also be used 
as a striking force against the rebels then beginning to operate 
in Chihuhua. Since the permission for the passage of troops 
bound for such actions would indicate that the United States 
was giving aid to the Mexican government in settling an internal 
difficulty, it was felt that the entire situation would put our 
government in a comprising position. As a consequence the gov- 
ernor of Texas withdrew his consent to the idea, and he was 
quickly followed in that stand by the United States government. 
Accordingly, since the United States government was in an em- 
barrassing position, the Mexican government withdrew its re- 
quest on February 11.°° This decision was based on the fear that 
the rebels, if they were convinced that the United States was 
aiding the government of Mexico, would undertake reprisals 
against American citizens residing in the rebel zone. 

During the latter part of the month the rebels increased their 
strength to the point that they were able to take Ciudad Juarez 
without firing a shot. The government, confronted with the dan- 
ger of intervention in case of a serious disturbance in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the city which would endanger American lives, 
decided to withdraw without contesting the advance of the 
rebels.*° Even though the abandoning of Ciudad Judrez meant 
that the rebels would have a port of entry through which they 
could legally get supplies, the decision of the Madero government 
in this case was probably wise, since there were positive indica- 
tions that a fight in Ciudad Juarez would have serious reper- 

58Knox to Colquitt, February 7, 1912; Colquitt to Knox, February 7, 1912; in 
Foreign Relations, 1912, pp. 888-889. 

59Colquitt to Knox, February g, 1912; Knox to Colquitt, February g, 1912; Knox 
to Wilson, February 9, 1912; Wilson to Knox, February 11, 1912; all in Foreign 


Relations, 1912, pp. 890-892. 
60El pais, February 28, 1912, p. 1. 
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cussions. When the Mexican government requested that the port 
be closed to shipments of arms, the American government merely 
referred to the correspondence which had been held with the 
Diaz government concerning such shipments during the Madero 
revolution.* 

In the latter part of February Orozco succumbed to the wooing 
of the rebels and threw in his lot with them. From that moment 
forward the entire movement became much more serious, since 
Orozco was extremely popular among the people of Chihuahua 
and his abilities were well recognized. Consequently, the diff- 
culties along the border became more and more serious. It was 
clear that the revolution was kept going by the importation of 
arms and ammunition from the United States, but that govern- 
ment could do nothing to prevent the passage of such arms 
under existing legislation and international law. On the other 
hand, there was sincere desire on the part of the United States 
to bring an end to the rebellion, since the spreading movement 
brought not only increased danger to the citizens of the United 
States on both sides of the river, but also seriously interfered 
with business activities. So, on March 14, 1912, the United States 
Congress passed a joint resolution giving the President greater 
powers in attempting to cope with the problem. The resolution 


said 


That whenever the President shall find that in any American country 
conditions of domestic violence exist which are promoted by the use 
of arms or munitions of war procured from the United States, and 
shall make proclamation thereof, it shall be unlawful to export except 
under such limitations and exceptions as the President shall prescribe 
any arms or munitions of war from any place in the United States 
to such country until otherwise ordered by the President or by 
Congress.** 


On the same day the President by proclamation put into effect 
the resolution, thus effectively cutting off the supplies for the 
Orozco forces. That did not, however, destroy the movement, 
for by one means or another the Orozco group was able to pro- 


61Huntington Wilson, Acting Secretary of State, to Mexican Ambassador, Febru- 
ary 29, 1912, Foreign Relations, 1912, p. 729. 

62Public Resolution No. 22, S. J. Res. 89, March 14, 1912, cited in Foreign Rela- 
tions, 1912, p. 745. 
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cure sufficient arms to carry on the fight and the port at El Paso 
was still open to other goods. In late March the government 
suffered a disastrous defeat at the hands of the rebels at Rellano, 
as a consequence of which the Federal general, José Gonzalez 
Salas, took his life in mortification and shame." During April and 
early May the strength of the rebels did not seem to be dimin- 
ished to any degree; Emilio Vasquez Gomez was proclaimed pro- 
visional president, with his capital in Ciudad Juarez, on May 5, 
and it seemed that the struggle would be interminable. It was 
soon evident, however, that there was a rift among the rebels. 
On May 7 Orozco refused to recognize the administration of 
Vasquez Gomez and forced him to leave the country shortly 
thereafter.** Orozco had sent two commissioners to the American 
capital in an attempt to obtain recognition, but they returned 
to Ciudad Juarez empty handed.* Revolutionary finance was 
becoming more and more troublesome, and with the formal 
closing of El Paso as a port of entry in May there was no longer 
a source of income for the rebels. As a consequence there were 
increasing rumors to the effect that the rebellion was dying and 
that Orozco would disband his forces. On the other hand, the 
actions of the United States in giving aid to the Mexican gov- 
ernment had caused a certain amount of enmity among some of 
the rebels, and fears of reprisals became more pronounced. With 
the defeat of Orozco at Bachimba in early July, the rebellion 
came apart, and from that time on there was only sporadic ac- 
tion in the northern sector. Within the month the government 
forces had peacefully occupied the frontier city of Ciudad Juarez, 
and the revolutionary activities, although they continued in parts 
of Mexico, moved away from the Texas border. There were, later 
in the year, other disturbances in the area, and there was almost 
constant tension along the river, but the problem of both the 
Texas and the Federal authorities became definitely easier, rela- 
tively speaking. 

But as 1912 gave way to 1913 and the Madero government 
fell, the difficulties along the border took on a much more serious 
aspect, with increasing border raids of a more vicious character; 
~ @3El pais, March 26, 1912, p. 1. 


647bid., May 8, 1912, p. 1. 
*cIbid., June 6, 1912, p. 1. 
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this was particularly true after 1913. The series of incidents and 
the spreading revolutionary activity along the border after mid- 
1910, constituted a constant problem of increasing seriousness to 
the citizens of the state and to the authorities responsible for the 
safety of the area and for the enforcement of the laws. One epi- 
sode merged with another in such a fashion that, from the north- 
ern side of the river, there was no distinction. The policy of the 
government changed with changing conditions and to some ex- 
tent with changing personalities, but from the point of view of 
the United States the policy was more or less consistent, based 
on an effort to prevent actions which would make intervention 
necessary. Although the Madero movement received more con- 
sideration from the law enforcers of the region than did the 
others, the more lenient attitude was the product of the peculiar 
_ conditions of the moment and not the result of any desire on 
the part of the government to bring about a defeat of the Diaz 
regime. With the growth of activity from the Texas region the 
government was forced to take some steps which would dis- 
courage such actions; the attitude toward Reyes and the March 
resolution directed against Orozco were both parts of this new 
concept. It was to be many years after the fall of the Madero 
government on February 19, 1913, before the conditions along 
the border were completely peaceful and before the normal 
border patrol could maintain control. 
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Migration into East Cevas 
1835-1860 


BARNES F. LATHROP 
(Concluded) 


Rates OF MIGRATION 


in Table 11 and Figure 3. The adjusted numbers repre- 

sent a constant but unknown fraction of total arrivals 
each year; they are to be taken as index numbers, valid in com- 
parison with one another, and capable of showing rate, but other- 
wise meaningless as long as the detection rate of the child-ladder 
method remains undetermined. The index number for the year 
ending May, 1835, is 43, for the next year, 61. For the year end- 
ing May, 1837, roughly the first year of the Republic of Texas, 
the index rises to 101, and it stays at a level around 120 all the 
way through the year ending May, 1844. If the two figures for 
June, 1834-May, 1836 be accepted—their statistical foundation is 
not overly strong—then one may conclude that the volume of 
migration into East Texas doubled soon after the Revolution. 
The index for June, 1836, to May, 1844, thought to be reliable, 
indicates an almost constant volume of migration throughout the 
period of the Republic. The decided drop in 1842-1843, if not 
a statistical fluke, may be a consequence of the troubles with 
Mexico. For 1844-1845 the index is about fifty per cent above 
the previous level, and it continues upward, except for a flat spot 
coinciding with the Mexican War, to a peak in the years from 
June, 1850, to May, 1853, when the volume of migration was 
about three times what it had been during the Republic. The 
five years following witnessed a marked decline, the index falling 
from 377 in 1852-1853 to 253 in 1857-1858. What happens next 
is both unexpected and embarrassing to an amateur statistician. 
Despite corrections believed adequate, the index jumps to a new 
high of about 450 for the two years ending June 1, 1860, seeming 
to prove that migration into East Texas, after dwindling for five 
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Table rz. 


RATE OF MIGRATION INTO EAST TEXAS TO 1860: ASCERTAINED 
ARRIVALS OF FAMILIES BY YEARS 


(The numbers given below are for nineteen counties, or one-half of Texas east 
of the Trinity River. The adjusted percentages should be approximately correct 
for the whole region east of the Trinity.) 


Annual Totals, Gross Annual Totals, Adjusted 
1850 and 1860 1850 and 1860 
From From combined combined 
Year Census Census Year 
of 1850 | of 1860 | Number % Number % 

each year | each year || each year | each year ¢ 

1824-25 1824-25 
to 28 28 44 to 
1832-33 1832-33 
1833-34 19 1 19 .29 1833-34 
1834-35 25 2 25 .39 43 -70 | 1834-35 F 
1835-36 37 4 37 .57 61 -99 | 1835-36 
1836-37 63 4 63 .97 101 1.65 | 1836-37 
1837-38 67 8 67 1.03 103 1.68 | 1837-38 
1838-39 93 18 93 1.43 138 2.25 | 1838-39 
1839-40 78 21 78 1.20 111 1.81 | 1839-40 
1840-41 91 27 91 1.40 124 2.02 | 1840-41 
1841-42 87 25 87 1.34 113 1.84 | 1841-42 
1842-43 77 35 77 1.18 95 1.55 | 1842-43 
1843-44 102 50 102 1.57 120 1.96 | 1843-44 
1844-45 163 98 163 2.50 183 2.98 | 1844-45 
1845-46 201 112 201 3.08 213 3.47 | 1845-46 
1846-47 261 182 261 4.01 261 4.26 | 1846-47 ! 
1847-48 * 521 173 521 7.99 263 4.29 | 1847-48 
1848-49 524 208 524 8.04 305 4.97 | 1848-49 
1849-50 275 229 275 4.22 320 5.22 | 1849-50 
1850-51 283 283 4.34 385 6.28 | 1850-51 
1851-52 293 293 4.43 381 6.21 | 1851-52 
1852-53 304 304 4.66 377 6.15 | 1852-53 
1853-54 286 286 4.39 337 5.50 | 1853-54 
1854-55 318 318 4.88 356 5.81 | 1854-55 > 
1855-56 279 279 4.28 296 4.83 | 1855-56 
1856-57 294 294 4.51 294 4.80 | 1856-57 
1857-58 586 586 8.99 253 4.13 | 1857-58 
1858-59 752 752 11.53 431 7.03 | 1858-59 
1859-60 413 413 6.34 467 7.62 | 1859-60 
2,712 5,005 6,520 100.00 6,131 100.00 


or more years, surged to a record level in the late fifties.2” Table 
12 and Figure 4 place the decline mostly in the big central coun- 


27The distribution of the numbers for the last three years may be faulty. If so, 
the valley of 1857-1858 and the peak of June, 1858-May, 1860 are probably exag- 
gerated. But even a large shift in numbers does not change the over-all pattern 
of decline and upsurge. 
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Figure 3. 


RATE OF MIGRATION INTO EAST TEXAS 
1835-1860 


(Plotted from adjusted annual totals in Table 11.) 
Arrivals 
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Table 12. 


RATES OF MIGRATION INTO NINETEEN EAST TEXAS COUNTIES 
1836-1860 


(This table is based upon ascertained arrivals [adjusted] of families for each county by 
four-year periods from June, 1836, through May, 1860. The four-year totals are expressed as 
per cents of ascertained arrivals [adjusted] for the county during the whole twenty-four years.) 


Ascertained| Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
arrivals arriving arriving arriving arriving arriving arriving 
Coun ty of families,| June 1836 | June 1840 | June 1844 | June 1848 | June 1852 | June 1856 
1836-1860 | through through through through through through 
(adjusted | May 1840 | May 1844 | May 1848 | May 1852 | May 1856 | May 1860 
total) 
Group 1: Four 
Northern Counties 
Nr ae 471 2.8 3.2 13.8 16.3 29.1 34.8 
eee 465 6.4 9.7 16.6 20.2 25.2 21.9 
Reetmen.......... 200 1.0 5.0 16.0 18.0 25.5 34.5 
477 11.3 12.8 15.3 11.3 20.8 28.5 
Group figures... 1,613 6.1 8.1 15.3 16.2 25.1 29.2 ‘ 
Group 2: Five Upper 
Eastern Counties 
154 13.6 11.7 13.0 18.8 12.4 30.5 
531 6.6 8.1 11.5 20.3 26.9 26.6 
See 391 8.2 8.7 19.4 23.5 16.4 23.8 
eee 518— 7.0 5.4 12.7 22.6 22.4 29.9 
Group figures. . . 1,594 7.8 14.0 21:7 21.5 27.3 
Group 3: Four 
Central Counties 
eer ere 725 6.9 7.6 22.3 32.8 18.8 11.6 
Henderson......... 239 1.3 5.0 16.7 31.4 23.4 22.2 
Nacogdoches....... | 369 17.3 10.3 12.7 25.5 20.1 14.1 
637 3.1 5:3 15.9 32.2 24.2 19.3 
Group figures... 1,970 6.9 17.8 21.3 15.8 
Group 4: Six 
Lower Counties 
201 7.0 73 7.5 18.4 34.3 24.9 
0 ee ees 136 13.2 6.6 14.0 31.6 15.5 19.1 
ppm 119 10.1 17.6 12.6 23.5 28.6 
275 8.0 4.4 10.5 18.2 25.1 33.8 
119 25.2 8.4 13.5 22.7 10.9 19.3 
Group figures. . . 850 10.9 7.0 11.8 20.2 23.5 26.6 
All 19 Counties...... 6,027 7 7.5 15.2 23.1 22.7 24.0 


Caution: This table shows the time when families came to Texas, and the county of their residence in 
1850 or 1860. But the time of their arrival in the county of residence is not necessarily the same as the time 
of their coming to Texas. First settlement may have been in some other county. Hence the figures, while 
excellent indicators, are not absolute indices to the rates of settlement in the several counties. 
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Figure 4. 
RATES OF MIGRATION INTO EAST TEXAS BY GROUPS OF COUNTIES 
1836-1860 


(The numbers are ascertained arrivals [adjusted] of families in each quadrennium; 
for the quadrennial rate of migration into the nineteen counties combined, see the first 


diagram in Figure 5.) 


1836-40] 99 

1840-44] 131 FOUR 

1844-48] 247 NORTHERN 

COUNTIES 

1852-56] 404 | (Grayson, Hopkins, Kaufman, Lamar) 
1856-60] 47! | 

1836-40] 124 

1840-44] 123 FIVE 

1844-48] 223 a 

1848-52| 346 

1852-56| 342 | (Bowie, Cass, Marion, Panola, Upshur ) 
1856-60] 436 | 

1836-40] 137 

1840-44) 139 FOUR 

1844-48] 350 | CENTRAL 

1848-52| 612 

1852-56} 420 (Cherokee, Henderson, Nacogdoches, Smith) 
1856-60| 312 

1836-40 SIX 

1890-44 LOWER 

1844-4 COUNTIES 

1848-52 (Angelina, Jasper, Liberty, 
1852-56 Chambers, Polk, Sabine } 
1856-60] 226 | 


ties, such as Smith and Cherokee, which were comparatively full 
by 1851. The apparent upsurge of the late fifties had its main 
strength in the northern and upper eastern counties.” 

28Mr. William W. White finds a parallel decline and upsurge in out-of-state 


arrivals west of the Trinity River. For a description of Mr. White’s study, see below 
under “Estimates and Comparisons.” 
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Figure 5. 


RATES OF MIGRATION INTO EAST TEXAS BY STATES OF REMOVAL 
1836-1860 


(Based upon ascertained arrivals [adjusted] by four-year periods for nineteen counties, 
or one-half of Texas east of the Trinity River. The four-year totals are expressed as per 
cents of ascertained arrivals [adjusted] from the state during the twenty-four years from 
June 1, 1836, to June 1, 1860. The per cents should be approximately correct for the 
whole region east of the Trinity.) 


Al! Sources 
(6,027 families) 


Alabama Tennessee Mississippi 
(1,264 families) (1,015 families ) (961 families) 
1836-40 72% (83640 13.3% 1836-40) 8.9% 
[5.5 84044 [6.0 1840-44 8.3 
1844-48, 136 1844.48 15.8 1844-48 15.0 
184852 26.6 1848.52 ]270 1848-52 28.2} 
1852.56 23.7 185256 20.3 1852-56 19.6 
1856.60 23.4 185660 17.6 1356-60 | 20.0 
Arkansas Georgia Louisiana 
(610 families) (531 families) (531 families) 


Missouri Kentucky Illinois 
(388 families) (204 families) (132 families) 


Figure 5, illustrates the quadrennial rates of migration into 
East Texas, 1836-1860, from all sources, and from the nine lead- 
ing sources separately. A closely related set of diagrams will be 
found in Figure 2. On the whole, Figure 5 does not lend itself 
to ready interpretation. Most of the diagrams suggest inconstant 
flows of emigration from the several states, but whether the in- 


4 
7.5% 
75 
1844.4 15.2 
1848.52 23.1 
1852.56 227 
18 24.0 
1636-40[_ ] 4.8% 1836.40[] 1.7% 1836-40] 7.5% 
1840. 84044] 132 84044] 177 
1844 213 184448] 157 1644-48] 14.3 
1848.52 16.2 7.3 4852] 
1852.56 217 383.7 | 1852-56 
1836-40[ ]5.9% 1836-40, | 3.9% 1836-40] 13.6 % 
14044 12.4 1840-44 16.4 1940-44] 
164448245] 1644-48 201 1644-49 12.9 
52-56] 2 105256] «25.0 165256] «22.0 
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constancy is chargeable mainly to fluctuations in the total vol- 
umes of emigration, or mainly to changes in emphasis between 
regions of settlement, cannot be told from data on arrivals in a 
restricted area. The plainest feature of Figure 5 is the rise in 
direct migration from Georgia to East Texas; nearly three-quar- 
ters of the Georgia families arrived after May, 1852. Also notice- 
able, though less pronounced, are the high per cents of the 
Arkansas, Missouri, Kentucky, and Illinois arrivals falling in the 
last four years. They account in large measure for the rapid 
growth of the northern counties on the eve of the Civil War. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF MIGRANT FAMILIES 


Figure 6 shows the ages of parents at the time of their arrival 
in Texas. The indirect migrants were, as one might guess, con- 
siderably older on an average than the direct migrants. Among 
all migrants, fathers were five years older than mothers. One- 
third of the men were aged under thirty at migration; slightly 
more than two-fifths were in their thirties; and about one-quarter 
had reached or passed forty. The median age of men was thirty- 
three years. Clearly, the accent was not on extreme youth, and 
migrations by elderly persons were numerous, though atypical. 
The most redoubtable old man lurking in Figure 6 is Zedic 
Weakes, an illiterate farmer of Angelina County, born in North 


Figure 6. 
AGES OF PARENTS AT TIME OF MIGRATION* 


(This analysis distinguishes between “direct migrants” [those whose first removal as 
parents was to Texas], and “indirect migrants” or “prior movers” [those who had made 
one or more moves as parents prior to their removal to ‘lexas].) 


FATHERS MOTHERS 
Ages Ages 
15-19 Liao 15-19 
20-24 us 9 20-24 


25-29 274 
30-34 248 

35-39 183 
40-44 
45-49 
50-54 
55-59 


45 25-29 
67 30-34 
35-39 
40-44 
45-49 
24815 50-54J0a2 
985 55-59] 0 


Direct Migrants Indirect Migrants 


46 

270 75 
73 
42 
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AGE GROUP DISTRIBUTION, EXPRESSED IN PER CENTS 


| 
! Direct Migrants | Indirect Migrants | All Migrants 
Age Groups \- 

(years) | Fathers Mothers Fathers Mothers | Fathers | Mothers 
1 | eee or 0.1 8.4 0.0 0.9 0.1 6.5 
11.3 30.1 2.7 14.1 o2 26.2 
Tere 26.9 26.9 13.7 23.0 23.6 25.9 
24.3 18.1 20.3 22.7 23.3 19.2 
ere 18.0 10.0 23.0 22.4 19.2 13.0 
9.2 4.4 20.3 12.9 11.9 6.5 
CS eee 6.8 2.1 13.0 3.4 8.3 2.6 
Spee 2.3 0.0 4.6 0.6 2.9 0.1 
eee 0.9 0.0 i> 0.0 1.0 0.0 
| 0.1 0.0 0.3 0.0 0.2 0.0 
| 0.0 0.0 0.3 0.0 0.1 0.0 
|, 0.1 | 0.0 0.3 0.0 0.2 0.0 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Median age.......; 32 | 26 | a7 |. (388: 33 28 


*Data based upon ascertained arrivals of families from the Census of 1850 for nine East 
Texas counties, namely, Angelina, Bowie, Cherokee, Grayson, Henderson, Kaufman, Panola, 
Polk, and Smith. The age distributions here given are unavoidably distorted by under- 
representation of the older age groups. The method used in selecting families eliminates 
women at five years past child-bearing age; and men above the maximum age for women appear 
only in as far as they are older than their wives. On the other hand, fathers under twenty- 
five or thirty, and mothers under twenty or twenty-five, are probably under-represented be- 
cause the method tends to select large families, thereby discriminating against young parents. 
Carolina, seventy-five years old in 1850. He was head of a family 
consisting of himself, a woman aged thirty-six, and five children 
aged from fourteen to three years. If Zedic was, as appears, the 
husband and father, then he had, since his sixty-fifth year, moved 
his brood from Mississippi to Louisiana, from Louisiana to Ar- 
kansas, from Arkansas back to Mississippi, and from Mississippi 
to Texas. 

The sizes of natural families (parents and children) appear 
in Table 13. Comparison of the numbers of families with one, 
two, three, or four children suggests that the growth of a family 
did not materially reduce the disposition to move. As might be 
foretold, the child-ladder method produces an over-representa- 
tion of large families. Whereas the average size of a census family 
in the nine counties was 5.8 persons, the families of Table 13 
when enumerated in 1850 had reached an average census size of 
7.3 persons. An aggregate of 742 persons other than the parents 
and children lived in 385 of the 1,417 census families. Certain 
of the “other persons,” such as boarders and hired hands, had 


probably not shared in the family migrations. But usually the 
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Table 13. 
SIZE OF FAMILIES AT TIME OF REMOVAL TO TEXAS* 


(Data based upon ascertained arrivals of families from the Census of 1850 for 
nine East Texas counties, namely, Angelina, Bowie, Cherokee, Grayson, Henderson, 
Kaufman, Panola, Polk, and Smith.) 


| 
| | Number | 
Number | Per cent | Number | Per cent | of persons | Per cent 
Children per of of al! of | of all | (assuming of all 

family families families children children | both persons 

parents | 

| alive) | 

| 
J) eae 256 18.0 256 | 5.0 | 768 9.6 
2 children........ 289 20.4 | 578 14.5 
3 children........ 225 15:9 | 675 | 13.1 1,125: |} 14.1 
4 children........ 205 14.4 | 820 15.9 1,230 15.4 
. 5 children........ 150 10.6 | 750 14.6 | 1,050 | 13.1 
6 children........ 122 8.6 | 732 | 14.2 | 976 | 12.2 
86 6.1 602 | 774 9.7 
8 children........ 50 i | 400 7.8 | 500 | 6.3 
children. ....... 18 1.3 162 | 198 | 2.5 
10 children........ 13 ¢.9 | 130 2.5 | 156 | 1.9 
11 children........ 3 0.2 | 33 | 0.6 | 39 | 0.5 
12 children........ 0 0.0 | Oo | 0.0 | oO | 0.0 
13 children........ 1 0.1 | 13 | 0.3 15 | 0.2 
Tete... «5. 1,418 | 100.0 | 5,151 | 100.0 | 7,987 | 100.0 

! 


Median family had 3 children 

Median person belonged to a family of 6 

Median child was one of 5 children 

Average number of children per family, 3.6 
*Size of families as here tabulated oy go numbers of children born before removal”to 
Texas who were surviving and at home in 1850. The numbers of children above shown must 
therefore be a et oe elow the actual numbers at time of removal. On the other hand, 
ea — of selecting the families in the sample produces an over-representation of large 
amilies. 


“other persons” were related to the families, and had presum- 
ably moved with them. On a conservative estimate, the arrivals 
of one-half of the “other persons” were thus controlled by the 
family arrivals. This one-half of “other persons,” plus the parents 
and children who had migrated, plus children born between 
arrival in Texas and 1850, averaged exactly seven persons to the 
family. That is to say, each detected family migration accounts, 
on an average, for the origins of seven residents in 1850.*° Because 
seven was well above the average size of an East Texas family, 
ascertained arrivals of families cover a larger per cent of all 


29The data are from a table, not here reproduced, analyzing the families of 
Table 13 as natural and as census families in 1850. 
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persons than of all families. Ascertained arrivals of 6,520 families 
come to 42.4 per cent of all free families in the nineteen counties 
in 1860. But 6,520 families of seven amount to 45,640 persons, 
or 52.2 per cent of all the white inhabitants.*° 

The standard reason for migration to East Texas was un- 
doubtedly the hope of economic betterment. To test fulfillment 
of this hope, Table 14 and Figure 7 analyze the ownership and 
value of real estate in relation to length of residence in East 
Texas.** The data, covering 1,422 families, are from a column 
headed “Value of real estate owned” in Schedule 1 of the Census 
of 1850. Except among recent arrivals, the pattern of ownership 
was, in a rough way, much the same no matter what the length of 
residence. From 17.9 per cent to 30.3 per cent of the heads of fam- 
ilies resident more than three years were without real estate in 
1850. Both owners and non-owners were mostly farmers.*? Among 
real estate owners, about one-half of the total holdings belonged to 
the wealthier 13 per cent of the families. The value of the median 
family holding evinced an almost constant increase in proportion 
to length of residence in Texas. Counting both owners and non- 
owners, the median among recent arrivals was $100; among resi- 
dents of four to six years, $400; among residents of seven to nine 
years, $500; among residents of ten to twelve years, $870; among 
residents of thirteen to fifteen years, $1,000. (The fall to $820 
among residents of more than fifteen years can probably be dis- 
missed as an aberration resulting from the smallness of the sam- 
ple.) The amounts in dollars stand for comparatively large acre- 


80This calculation assumes that the average of seven held good throughout the 
ante-bellum years. The assumption seems warranted by the fact that the average 
size of families in East Texas was nearly the same in 1850 and 1860. The average 
sizes of census families in Texas and subdivisions in 1860 are given in the explana- 
tion to Table 2. The average sizes in 1850 were: for the seventeen (later nineteen) 
counties, 5.7535 persons; for the other counties east of the Trinity, 5.7880 persons; 
for all counties east of the Trinity, 5.7708 persons; for all counties west of the 
Trinity, 5.1438 persons; for the whole of Texas, 5.4421 persons. 

81Because the sample grossly over-represents recent arrivals, the figures in the 
six columns of Table 14 cannot be cumulated to produce a correct composite 
analysis of ownership and value without regard to length of residence. 

82According to an informal tabulation, the per cent of owners, and the median 
value of holdings, were lower among farmers than among non-farmers. Professional 
men, artisans, and merchants or traders, living either in the countryside or in the 
few small towns like Rusk (Cherokee County) and Sherman (Grayson County), 
usually owned real estate, sometimes a good deal of it. 
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Table r4. 


OWNERSHIP AND VALUE OF REAL ESTATE IN RELATION TO LENGTH OF 
RESIDENCE IN TEXAS 


(Data from Census of 1850 for nine East Texas counties, namely, Angelina, Bowie, Cherokee, 
Grayson, Henderson, Kaufman, Panola, Polk, and Smith.) 


Date of Arrival in Texas 


1828-29 1835-36 1838-39 1841-42 1844-45 1847-48 
to to to to to to 
1834-35 1837-38 1840-41 1843-44 1846-47 1849-50 


Families without real estate: 


ais 5 15 20 37 92 359 
Per cent of all families......... 17.9 24.6 18.7 30.3 26.2 47.7 
Families owning real estate: 
23 46 87 85 259 394 
Per cent of all families......... 82.1 75.4 81.3 69.7 73.8 52.3 
Average value of holding....... $ 3,019 | $ 1,941 | $ 1,972) $ 1,820] $ 930 | $ 939 
4 Value of median holding. ...... $ 1,800} $ 1,200} $ 1,000] $ 1,000; $ 640 | $ 500 
All families: 
28 61 107 122 351 753 
Average value of holding ...... $ 2,480|$ 1,603 | $ 1,268/ $ 686 | $ 491 
Value of median holding ....... | $ 820 | $ 1,000 | $ 870 | $ 500 | $ 400 | $ 100 


Analysis of real estate ownership 
by value of holdings: 


$40-149 (median, $100) 


Number of families.............6. 2 1 2 2 12 30 
Per cent of all families........... ae 1.6 1.9 1.6 3.4 4.0 
Per cent of owning families....... 8.7 2.2 2.3 2.4 4.6 7.6 
Value of combined holdings....... | $ 200 | $ 80 | $ 150 | $ 160 | $ 1,177} $ 2,805 
Per cent of total value........... 0.3 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.5 0.8 
$150-249 (median, $169) 
Number of families.............. 1 1 7 4 29 51 
Per cent of all families........... 3.6 1.6 6.5 &.3 8.3 6.8 
Per cent of owning families....... 4:2 a2 8.0 4.7 i#.2 12.9 
Value of combined holdings...... . $3 222 |$ 160 | $ 1,415] $ 760 | $ 5,181 | $ 9,120 
Per cent of total value........... ‘ 0.3 0.2 0.8 0.5 2:3 2 
$250-349 (median, $305) 
Number of families.............. 3 0 6 13 34 66 
Per cent of all families........... 10.7 0.0 5.6 10.7 9.7 8.8 
Per cent of owning families....... 13.0 0.0 6.9 15.3 13.1 16,7 
Value of combined holdings....... $ 920 | $ 000 | $ 1,725 | $ 3,970 | $ 10,535 | $ 20,319 
Per cent of total value........... 1.3 0.0 1.0 2.6 4.4 5.5 
$350-549 (median, $480) 
Number of families...... nee 2 6 10 10 44 69 
Per cent of all families........... re | 9.8 9.3 8.2 12.5 9:2 
Per cent of owning families...... . 8.7 13.0 11:5 11.8 17.0 17:5 
Value of combined holdings....... | $ 980 | $ 2,790 | $ 4,700 | $ 4,760 | $ 19,574 | $ 31,479 
Per cent of total value........... 1.4 Be | 27 Fe 8.1 8.5 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Table 14, Ownership of Real Estate, continued) 


Date of Arrival in Texas 


1828-29 1835-36 1838-39 1841-42 1844-45 1847-48 
to to to to to to 
1834-35 1837-38 1840-41 1843-44 1846-47 1849-50 
$550-899 (median, $640) 
Number of families.............. 1 7 9 7 56 57 
Per cent of all families........... 3.6 11.5 8.4 5.7 16.0 7.6 
Per cent of owning families....... 4.3 15.2 10.3 8.2 21.6 14.5 
Value of combined holdings....... $ 640 | $ 4,910 | $ 6,487 | $ 4,700 | $ 37,178 | $ 39,388 
Per cent of total value........... 0.9 5.5 3.8 3.0 15.4 10.6 
$900-1,399 (median, $1,000) 
Number of families.............. 2 10 20 19 46 54 
Per cent of all families........... 7.1 16.4 18.7 15.6 13.1 7.2 
Per cent of owning families....... a7 21.7 23.0 22.4 Beef 13.7 
Value of combined holdings....... $ 2,280 | $ 10,798 | $ 21,444 | $ 20,025 | $ 49,150 | $ 56,526 
Per cent ot total value........... 3.3 12.1 12.5 12.9 20.4 15.3 
$1,400-1,899 (median, $1,500) 
Number of families.............. 1 6 12 11 11 16 
Per cent of all families........... 3.6 9.8 722 9.0 oa a2 
Per cent of owning families....... 4.3 13.0 13.8 12.9 4.2 4.1 
Value of combined holdings....... | $ 1,800 | $ 9,266 | $ 18,837 | $ 17,260 | $ 16,665 | $ 24,720 
Per cent of total value........... 2.6 10.4 11.0 11.2 6.9 C.7 
$1,900-2,999 (median, $2,000) 
Number of families.............. 4 8 » | 7 15 28 
Per cent of all families........... 14.3 13.1 6.5 5.7 4.3 3.7 
Per cent of owning families....... 17.4 17.4 8.0 8.2 5.8 7a 
Value of combined holdings....... $ 8,535 | $ 17,724 | $ 15,592 | $ 15,000 | $ 32,832 | $ 60,540 
Per cent of total value........... 12.3 19.8 o.7 9.7 13.6 16.4 
$3,000-5,999 (median, $4,000) 
Of 5 2 6 7 8 18 
Per cent of all families........... 17.9 3.3 5.6 5.7 2.3 2.4 
Per cent of owning families....... 21.7 4.3 6.9 8.2 3.1 4.6 
Value of combined holdings....... $ 24,375 | $ 6,462 | $ 22,200 | $ 26,570 | $ 29,315 | $ 70,902 
Per cent of total value........... 35.1 4 12.9 a7.2 12:2 19.2 
$6,000-30,000 (median, $9,744) 
Number of families.............. 2 4 8 5 4 5 
Per cent of all families........... 7-2 6.6 7.5 4.1 2.2 0.7 
Per cent of owning families....... 8.7 8.7 9.2 5.9 135 1.3 
Value of combined holdings....... | $ 29,488 | $ 37,100 | $ 79,000 | $ 61,480 | $ 39,250 | $ 54,075 
Per cent of total value........... 42.5 41 46.0 39.7 16.3 14.6 
vig $ 69,440 | $ 89,290 | $171,550 | $154,685 | $240,857 | $369,874 
Per cent of total value held by 
lower one-half 
4.3 10.0 8.6 4.6 8.4 0.4 
of owning families.......... 10.1 18.3 14.4 13.7 17.8 14.4 
Minimum number of families 
whose combined holdings amount 
to one-half of total value....... 3 cf 10 9 40 51 
Per cent these families are 
10.7 9.3 7.4 11.4 6.8 
of owning families............ 13.0 45.2 11.5 10.6 15.4 12.9 
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Figure 7. 
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OWNERSHIP AND VALUE OF REAL ESTATE IN RELATION TO LENGTH 
OF RESIDENCE IN TEXAS 


Number of 
Families 
753 
351 
122 
107 
6) 


2. Median Real Estate Holding 


(These diagrams are based upon data from Table 14.) 


Length of 
Residence 


Under 4 
years 


4-6 
years 


7-9 
years 


10-12 
years 


13-15 
years 


Over !5 
yeors 


~All Families - 


Length of 
Residence 
Under 4 
years 


$100 


4-6 
years 


$400 


7-9 
years 


$500 


1. OWNERSHIP OF REAL ESTATE 


Families Owning 


Families Not Owning 


Real Estate Real Estate 
@: 52.3% 47.7 % | 
o- 
+ 73.8% 26.2% 
; 
69.7% 30.3% ; 
1 
81.3% 18.7%! 
75.4% 24.6 % 
82.1% 17.9 


10-12 
years 


$870 


13-15 
years 


$1,000 


Over.I5 
years 


$820 


t Families on either side of dotted lines account 


for one-half of total value of reali estate 


3. Median Real Estate Holding 
-Owning Families- 


Length of 
Residence 
Under 4 
years $500 
4-6 
years $640 
Ri $1,000 
$1,000 
$1,200 
$1,800 


ages, customary valuation being only one or two dollars per acre. 
The rise in value of holdings proportionate to length of residence 
demonstrates that the bulk of the migrants did in time better 
themselves economically.** But this conclusion needs to be tem- 


38The data do not, however, prove conclusively that migration paid. The 
progression in length of residence is much the same thing as a progression in 
age, and it may be that in most localities, old or new, men’s property holdings 
tended to grow with their ages. If so, the increases shown above could be partly 
or wholly functions of age, and not evidences of superior opportunity in a fresh 


region. 
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pered with the recollection that substantial numbers failed to 
acquire real estate. 


EsTIMATES AND COMPARISONS 


Heretofore the detection rate of the child-ladder method has 
been treated as an unknown. But the upper and lower limits of 
the unknown have been fixed. (See Table 2.) In terms of families, 
the rate is certainly above 42.4 per cent (the per cent that ascer- 
tained arrivals are of resident free families) , and almost certainly 
below 60.5 per cent (the per cent that ascertained arrivals are of 
total indicated immigration of families or their numerical equiva- 
lents). An estimated rate of 50 per cent is therefore reasonable, 
though doubtless not exactly correct. At that rate, ascertained ar- 
rivals of families multiplied by two will be total actual arrivals of 
families, or their numerical equivalents, in the nineteen counties 
(one-half of East Texas) , and ascertained arrivals multiplied by 
four will be total actual arrivals in all of East Texas. To permit 
conversion to numbers of persons, the average size of an arriving 
family may be set at five and one-half. Total migration of persons 
will then be twenty-two times ascertained arrivals of families. 


Table 15. 


ESTIMATED TOTAL MIGRATION INTO EAST TEXAS BY STATES OF 
REMOVAL, JUNE, 1836-MAY, 1860 


(The estimated numbers of families are simply the ascertained arrivals [ad- 
justed] trom each state, June, 1836-May, 1860, as shown in Figure 5, multiplied 
y four; the estimates of persons are the same figures multiplied by twenty-two.) 


Place Families* Persons 


*Or their numerical equivalents. 
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Table 16. 


FSTIMATED ANNUAL VOLUME OF MIGRATION INTO EAST TEXAS, 
JUNE, 1834-MAY, 1860 


(The annual estimates of numbers of families are simply the adjusted annual 
totals of ascertained arrivals, as shown in Table 11, multiplied by four; the esti- 
mates of persons are the same figures multiplied by twenty-two.) 


Year | Families* Persons 
| 


*Or their numerical equivalents. 


The multipliers four, for families, and twenty-two, for persons, 
have been employed in constructing Table 15, Estimated Total 
Migration into East Texas by States of Removal, 1836-1860, and 
Table 16, Estimated Annual Volume of Migration into East Texas, 
1834-1860. The numbers in the tables are estimates, nothing 
more. Take, for example, the purported number of persons mi- 
grating into East Texas in 1840-1841. Gross ascertained arrivals 
for the year were 91. This number has been increased by 36 per 
cent to compensate for a defect in the child-ladder method; multi- 
plied by two to find actual arrivals in the nineteen counties; mul- 
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Table 17. 


COMPARISON OF THE SOURCES OF MIGRATION INTO TEXAS TO 1860 
EAST OF AND WEST OF THE TRINITY RIVER* 


Per cent from each 
Per cent from place, excluding 
each place foreign countries 
Place of Removal 
East of | West of | East of | West of 
the the the the 
Trinity Trinity Trinity Trinity 
River River River River 
8.53 6.43 8.57 7.88 
100.00 | 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 


*Data in this table come from the Census of 1860 only, and are, for East Texas, inferior to 
the data in various other tables combining the Censuses of 1850 and 1860. The per cents for 
the area west of the Trinity, furnished by Mr. William W. White, are based upon 2,255 ascer- 
tained arrivals of families (reduced to 1,840 in the fourth column). Mr. White's figures de- 
rive from the census returns for representative counties, and include all ascertained arrivals 
irrespective of date. Considering the diversity of the area, and the moderate size of his me 
Mr. White regards his findings as less than conclusive, but probably close to the mark. The 
per cents for the area east of the Trinity are based upon 5,005 ascertained arrivals of families 
(reduced to 4,985 in the third column). Of these, 3,808 arrivals, dating from 1850-51 to 
1859-60, appear in Table 3. The other 1,197 arrivals, dating before 1850-51, and omitted 
from Table 3 as duplicating part of the arrivals ascertained from the Census of 1850, are in- 
cluded here to make the method of compilation strictly parallel to that used by Mr. White. 
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tiplied by two again to cover the whole of East Texas; and multi- 
plied by five and one-half to convert from families to persons. By 
four steps, none unquestionably correct, a base figure has been 
inflated to more than twenty times its initial size. An estimate 
thus concocted can be, at the most flattering appraisal, only a 
good approximation. 

Table 17 presents data for a comparison between the sources 
of migration into East Texas and the sources of migration into 


Table 18. 


DIRECT MIGRATION INTO TEXAS FROM THIRTEEN STATES: ESTIMATES OB- 


TAINED BY APPLYING BIRTH-MIGRATION 


INDEXES TO NATIVITY FIGURES 


Direct Migrants to 
Direct Migrants Texas, 1850-1860 Direct Migrants 
Birth- in Texas, 1850 (not corrected for deaths) in Texas, 1860 
migration 

Place of index Per cent Per cent Per cent 

Removal (ratio of total of total of total 

per cent) non-Texas increase of non-Texas 

Number born free Number non-Texas Number born free 

inhabit- born free inhabit- 
ants inhabitants ants 
Alabama...... 112.3 13 ,522 12.2 24,881 15.8 38,403 14.3 
Tennessee..... 76.7 13,566 12.2 18,841 12.0 32,407 12.1 
Mississippi.... . 161.0 10,537 9.5 21,503 13.6 32,040 12.9 
Arkansas...... 180.3 8,463 7.6 11,950 7.6 20,413 7.6 
Georgia....... 53.4 4,078 3.7 8,542 5.4 12,620 4.7 
Louisiana...... 230.1 10,289 9.3 11,937 7.6 22,226 8.3 
Missouri.... . 155.1 7,971 7.2 11,399 iia 19,370 7.2 
Kentucky...... 55.1 3,019 2.7 4,997 3.2 8,016 3.0 
er 96.3 2,749 2.5 4,040 2.6 6,789 2.5 
North Carolina 18.1 933 0.8 1,265 0.8 2,198 0.8 
Indiana........ 106.0 1,907 C7 1,780 3 3,687 1.4 
South Carolina. 16.1 723 0:7 1,031 0.7 1,754 0.7 
Virginia. ...... 16.4 589 0.5 905 0.6 1,494 0.6 


Texas west of the Trinity River. The per cents for the area west 
of the Trinity are the work of Mr. William W. White, who has 
made a sample study, employing the child-ladder method, in that 
area, and has generously consented to the inclusion of his find- 
ings here. As could be predicted from nativity tables and general 
information, the primary east-west difference was in migration 
from foreign sources. In Mr. White’s sample, 10 per cent of 
ascertained arrivals came from Germany, and 7.5 per cent from 
Mexico. Notable also were the relative variety and volume of 
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free state immigration west of the Trinity. There the total from 
free state and foreign sources combined was 28.95 per cent; 
east of the Trinity the corresponding figure was a mere 4.76 
per cent. The importance of foreign sources west of the ‘Trin- 
ity tends to lower the per cent ratings of all the United States 
sources. Among migrants from the United States considered sep- 
arately, those from four major source states—Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana—were in about the same pro- 
portions east and west. But the Alabama and Georgia elements 
were decidedly smaller, and the Missouri element was decidedly 
larger, west of the Trinity. The east-west per cents cannot be 
combined to produce statistically correct per cents from the 
several sources for the whole of Texas. But a rule of thumb 
procedure will afford results good enough to be useful. For any 
place, find the difference between the per cents in the east of 
Trinity and the west of Trinity columns (left half of Table 17) , 
then add three-fifths of the difference to the East Texas per cent 
if it is the smaller, or subtract three-fifths of the difference if it 
' is the larger. The per cent thus obtained should be close to the 
true per cent standing of that place as a source of direct migra- 
tion into Texas. 

The employment of a valuable set of indexes derived from the 
child-ladder sample is illustrated in Table 18. The indexes rest 
upon the assumption that the ratio between the number of per- 
sons born in a given place and the number of persons coming 
directly to Texas from that place was the same for all migrants 
as it was for known migrants in nine East Texas counties in 1850. 
For example, among known migrants the number directly from 
Alabama was 1,797, the number born there, 1,600. (See Tables 
6 and 7.) Migrants were thus 112.3 per cent of natives. This ratio 
per cent, or birth-migration index, makes possible the conversion 
of nativity figures into indicated direct migration figures. Table 18 
applies the birth-migration index for each state to the nativity 
figures, from Table g, for that state. Note that the indicated num- 
bers of migrants, 1850 and 1860, cover not the total migrants to 
date, but only the total then surviving; and that the indicated 
numbers of arrivals between 1850 and 1860 are decidedly too 
low because no allowance is made for deaths. As far as the esti- 
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mates can be checked, they are imperfect but in general not bad. 
Certainly they are a vast deal better, as measures of migration, 
than the raw nativity figures from which they derive.“ 


SUGGESTIONS 


If two presumptions be granted—namely, that the child-ladder 
method is a success, and that historians could use a better knowl- 
edge of migration—then the foregoing study merely scratches one 
edge of a large field worth tilling. 

To speak first of Texas, a definite statement of the sources and 
rates of ante-bellum migration into the state as a whole awaits 
the investigation of more counties. Such investigation would gain 
in interest if it distinguished between the migration of slave- 
holders and the migration of non-slaveholders.* 

Still untouched is the tremendous post-bellum migration. 
About half a million persons moved to Texas in the decade 1870- 
1880. This number approached the record set in Illinois between 


34The birth-migration indexes have a value additional to that manifest in Table 
18. If good, they will, in application to source states, especially to states simul- 
taneously receiving and sending considerable numbers of migrants, yield fairly 
accurate measurement of the total volume of population movement, whether in 
or out. The indexes in Table 18 are perhaps not good enough for this larger use, 
but will at least illustrate the procedure. For example, indicated immigration into 
Mississippi, 1850-1860, was in the neighborhood of zero. But the increase, 1850- 
1860, in emigrant natives of Mississippi was 37,453. If a birth-migration index of 
161 per cent be accepted, then the total emigration was at least 60,296, wherefore 
the actual immigration must have been about the same amount, and the total popu- 
lation movement in and out not less than 120,000. In other words, while one might 
think from population sizes alone that Mississippi population movement was at 
a standstill, the nativity figures and birth-migration index demonstrate that immi- 
gration and emigration were both substantial, though almost in balance. 

The index per cents employed in Table 18 are more or less defective because 
the sample does not cover enough space and time, and needs correction to bring 
the age distribution in the sample, which is overladen with children, into approx- 
imate conformity with the age distribution among all migrants. 

To correct for deaths in calculating the decennial increase in natives and migrants 
from each place would be an intricate and uncertain process; but failure to correct 
means acceptance of serious underestimation, for the reason that increase in out- 
of-state natives, 1850 to 1860, is lower than the actual migration of out-of-state 
natives not only by the number of deaths among those migrating between 1850 
and 1860, but also by the number of deaths, 1850 to 1860, among those who 
migrated before 1850. 

35To learn which were slaveholders, one checks the migrant families found in 
Schedule 1, Free Inhabitants, against the names of owners in Schedule 2, Slave 
Inhabitants. The correlation is time-consuming, and the division of families into 
two groups increases labor in analysis and tabulation. 
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1850 and 1860, and exceeded the net immigration into Texas 
during any subsequent decade. 

The child-ladder method could be supplemented to great ad- 
vantage by tracing Texas families back to the communities whence 
they came. The obvious procedure would be to search out the 
enumerations of detected migrant families in the census preced- 
ing their removal to Texas. This is unquestionably a most difficult 
type of research.** But it would, if pushed through, give solid 
answers to three cardinal questions about migration, to-wit: (1) 
What parts of the source states chiefly contributed settlers, and 
what localities did the migrants from the several regions select 
for settlement? (2) To what extent was the westward flow of 
agricultural migrants a movement of kinship and neighborhood 
groups? (3) What was the status, especially the economic status, 
of migrant families before removal, and how did it compare with 
their status in their new homes? 

The things done or suggested herein for Texas can be dupli- 
cated for every state or organized territory receiving a significant 
volume of agricultural immigrants between 1835 and 1880. The 
area fulfilling this condition includes all farming regions west of 
the Mississippi settled by 1880, and a minimum of five states east 
of the Mississippi.**7 The student of migration need not pine for 
elbow room. 


APPENDIX 
DETAILS OF METHOD 


Procedure in detecting and describing family arrivals. To avoid 
complication in words, the illustrations in this sub-section are con- 
fined to the Census of 1850. Procedure is the same in the Census of 
1860. In scanning enumerations, which ordinarily list father, mother, 
and children in order of age, the searcher after migrations watches 
the age column. Whenever he notices a child-ladder, he shifts his eye 


36The first difficulty is that few investigators at present command access to the 
requisite census returns. The second and truly monumental difficulty lies in find- 
ing large numbers of migrant families in the returns of their former home states. 
The problem may probably be reduced to manageable proportions by searching 
back only from a few select counties for which there is information outside the 
census, say in county histories, pointing to the exact origins of the settlers. Even 
then, the expectation must be one of heavy work for imperfect results. 

37The child-ladder method seems ill-suited, if not totally incompetent, to the 
analysis of migration into mining, ranching, and urban areas. 
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to birthplaces. If he finds an out-of-state birth followed by a Texas 
birth, indicating a migration, he next glances over the whole family 
enumeration, especially the surnames, to assure himself that the key 
children are, to all appearances, siblings, and to see whether any 
prior moves can be detected farther up the child-ladder. He is then 
ready to make his note, which may vary from mere place of removal, | 
date of removal, and family number, to a transcript of all the infor- 
mation about each member of the family. The place of removal is 
the birthplace of the older of the two key children. The interval in 
age between the children must not exceed five years; this limit keeps 
down the possible error in inferring date of arrival. If the ages are 
an even number apart (say the children are five and three, or five 
and one), then the number midway between the ages (four or three) 
subtracted from the census year 1850 gives the indicated year of 
arrival (1846 or 1847, meaning 1845-1846 or 1846-1847). If the ages 
are an odd number apart (say six and five, or six and one), then the 
number nearest the mid-number on the small side (five or three) is 
subtracted from the census date. This rule may not be everywhere 
applicable, since it predicates a rising volume of migration. The 
choice can be thrown with equal ease to the large side. But an even- 
handed practice, such as alternating between the small and the large 
side, or recording fractions to be distributed in tabulation, would 
involve added work and worry. 

One-child detections, depending upon an out-of-state child aged 
five years or under, with the census date substituting for a Texas 
child, are made like two-child detections. The inferred dates of ar- 
rival according to the age of the child in 1850 are: five or four years 
old, 1847-1848; three or two years old, 1848-1849; one year old or 
under, 1849-1850. Arrivals ascertained by one-child detection require 
special treatment in tabulation, and must therefore be clearly marked. 
For example, if an Alabama migration of 1847-1848 found by two- 
child detection is written “Ala 48,” then an Alabama migration of 
the same date detected from one child aged four years should be 
written “Ala 48-4.” 

A uniform five-year maximum, applying both to the interval be- 
tween children in two-child detections, and to the age of the child in 
one-child detections, has been followed throughout the present study. 
The rule was adopted in beginning ignorance, and could not later 
be modified. But it is probably not the best rule. One objection lies 
against the uniformity. To illustrate, the median birthdates of chil- 
dren aged six and one in the Census of 1850 were January 1, 1844, 
and January 1, 1849; the gap in the two-child detection is five years. 
The median birthdate of children aged five was January 1, 1845; in 
a one-child detection, the interval to the census date of June 1, 1850, 
is five and one-half years. Considering that one-child detection is, on 
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various grounds, the less desirable type of detection, discrimination 
should go rather against than in favor of it, and the maximum age 
of the child ought to be one year below the maximum interval in 
two-child detection. This minor change would affect ascertained 
arrivals for only one or two years. Of wider bearing would be a 
reduction of the interval allowed in two-child detection. The five- 
year maximum is needlessly high; only a small fraction of two-child 
detections depend upon a gap that long. As an odd number, five is 
troublesome in inferring indicated year of arrival, and its elimination 
would be welcome on that account. A four-year maximum in two- 
child detection, and a corresponding three-year maximum in one- 
child detection, would produce, with less effort and more accuracy, 
an ample volume of ascertained arrivals. 

If there are two natural families (parents and children) within a 
census family, both count as migrant families only in cases where 
each has a usable child-ladder; if only one migration is detectable, 
then the census family counts as one migrant family including “other 
persons.” Non-detectable census families are not to be accounted 
migrant families because of obvious relationship to one or more 
adjacent census families whose arrival has been ascertained. 

Compensations and corrections. As explained in the initial discus- 
sion of method, the child-ladder detection is not even over the years. 
Taking the fourth year before the census, say 1846-1847, as the norm, 
each earlier year requires a progressively greater compensation. The 
compensation used is 6 per cent for the fifth year back, 12 per cent 
for the sixth, 18 per cent for the seventh, and so on to a maximum 
of 72 per cent for the sixteenth year. Since data from the censuses 
after 1850 need cover only the ten years back to the preceding census, 
they require no compensations above 36 per cent. The compensation 
rate is based primarily upon a comparison of the gross ascertained 
arrivals from the two censuses for 1846-1847 and the years immedi- 
ately before. (See Table 11.) To about the sixteenth year, deaths are 
presumably the chief cause of under-detection; then departures from 
home begin to be a major factor, and an even progression in com- 
pensation no longer holds. Valid compensations may perhaps be made 
for several years beyond the sixteenth year, but the data at hand are 
insufficient either to prove the possibility or to establish the amounts 
of the compensations. 

For the three years just preceding the census, one-child detections 
pile on top of two-child detections. Arrivals ascertained by two-child 
detection and by one-child detection were: 1847-1848, 275 and 246; 
1848-1849, 169 and 365; 1849-1850, 8 and 267; 1857-1858, 265 and 
322; 1858-1859, 229 and 522; 1859 and 1860, 7 and 406. The combined 
totals are inordinately large, and the distribution by years is faulty. 
The distortion comes mostly from the one-child detections. To correct, 
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one has to speculate: given time, how many of the families detected 
by one child would produce another child and become eligible for 
two-child detection? Only they, obviously, are entitled to weigh equal- 
ly with families found through two-child detection. By crude mathe- 
matical reasoning—mayhap divination—the chances look as follows: 
for families with youngest child five or four years, four to one against 
a complementary child within the proper time; for families with 
youngest child three or two years, odds even; for families with young- 
est child one or under, four to one in favor of a complementary child. 
Arrivals detected by one child are reduced accordingly, those of 1847- 
1848 by four-fifths, those of 1848-1849 by one-half, and those of 1849- 
1850 by one-fifth. Fortunately, the corrections can be checked. If 
they are right, the sum of the corrected arrivals from the Census of 
1850 for 1847-1848, 1848-1849, and 1849-1850, consisting of the resi- 
due, after correction, of the arrivals detected by one child, and all 
of the arrivals detected by two children, should equal the sum of the 
adjusted (compensated) arrivals for the same years ascertained from 
the Census of 1860. The sums turn out to be 888 from the Census 
of 1850 and 898 from the Census of 1860. This near identity is good 
evidence that the corrections are in combination, if not individually, 
about right. To obtain final annual totals, the three-year sum of the 
corrected ascertained arrivals from the Census of 1850 is distributed 
among the individual years 1847-1848, 1848-1849, and 1849-1850 ac- 
cording to the proportion prevailing between those years in the ad- 
justed arrivals from the Census of 1860. 

In the absence of data from the Census of 1870, the correction of 
gross ascertained arrivals from the Census of 1860 for 1857-1858, 1858- 
1859, and 1859-1860 must be an imitation of the process applied to 
the Census of 1850. Presumably the reductions (four-fifths, one-half, 
one-fifth) in arrivals detected by one child are as valid for one census 
as for another. The difficulty comes in the distribution of the sum 
of the corrected ascertained arrivals. There is no alternative to an 
attempt to manipulate the sum for 1857-1858, 1858-1859, and 1859- 
1860 in a manner corresponding to the supposed behavior in distri- 
bution of the sum for 1847-1848, 1848-1849, and 1849-1850. The cor- 
rected total for 1847-1848 was 324, the final total, 263. It is assumed 
that the surplus of corrected over final consisted of the residue, after 
correction, of arrivals detected by one child, amounting to 49, plus 
12 of the arrivals detected by two children, and that these 61 arrivals 
were carried down to 1848-1849. The corrected total for 1848-1849 
was 342, the final total, go5. It is assumed that the final total con- 
sisted of the 61 brought down, all 159 of the 1848-1849 arrivals 
detected by two children, and 85, of the 183 arrivals which constituted 
the residue, after correction, of the 1848-1849 arrivals detected by 
one child. The corrected total for 1849-1850 was 222; the final total, 
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320. The final total is assumed to consist of the corrected total plus 
the remainder of 98 brought down from 1848-1849. The sum of the 
corrected ascertained arrivals for 1857-1858, 1858-1859, and 1859-1860 
has been distributed into final annual totals by carrying down bal- 
ances from 1857-1858 to 1858-1859, and from 1858-1859 to 1859-1860, 
in the proportions assumed above. This process is a conglomeration 
of suppositions and assumptions, and its uncertainty is the more 
deplorable because of the unexpectedly high final totals for 1858- 
1859 and 1859-1860. (See above, under “Rates of Migration.”) How- 
ever, the doubt attaches mostly to the distribution. The reductions 
yielding the corrected totals are probably not far wrong, and the 
three corrected totals are so large (averaging 383.6) that any distri- 
bution of their sum gives unexpectedly high final annual totals. 
No one who has tried to read the two paragraphs preceding will 
question that one-child detections constitute a nuisance deserving 
abatement. Indeed, a great deal of time and trouble could be saved 
by ignoring all arrivals, whether evidenced by one child or two, in 
the years just before the census, and relying upon adjusted ascer- 
tained arrivals from the next census to cover those years. The objec- 
tion to such simplification is that there will always be a last census, 
and to stop short of it may be undesirable. For example, an investi- 
gator studying from the Census of 1880 the huge migration into Texas 
during the seventies would be loath to quit with 1876-1877 or 1877- 
1878. If the child-ladder method is ever used enough for its charac- 
teristics to be fully determined, then omission of the years imme- 
diately preceding each census except the last will be permissible. 
Meanwhile, the worrisome period needs to be included in the hope 
of finding out enough about proper correction and distribution to 
allow confident handling of the data for the eve of the last census. 
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Notes and Documents 


W. G. Freeman’s Report on the Eighth Military 


Department 


Edited by M. L. CRIMMINS 
(Continued) 


Leaving Ringgold Barracks, July 15th, I reached Redmond’s 
Ranche or Bellsvilla, where Company F of the Rifle regiment lay 
encamped, July 17th. The distance is 63 miles and general course 
nearly N. W. The first part of the road is uneven and sandy, and 
portions of the last nine miles are so hilly and stony as to be almost 
impracticable for loaded wagons. Only two or three ranches were 
passed, and there is a scarcity of water on the route. 


X.—Camp aT RepMonp’s RANCHE— (Inspected July 18, 1853.) 


This Ranche is a massive stone structure with parapet walls and 
loop holes for musketry, and it is suitable also for the mounting of 
field artillery. The building has a stout masonery enclosure of perhaps 
100 feet square, and in its lower story are the storerooms—the upper 
story being used as a dormitory. It is admirably adapted for quarter- 
ing a single company, and the position is quite important, being 
nearly midway between Ringgold Barracks and Fort McIntosh, and 
in a region of country often traversed by marauding Indian parties. 
The Ranche is about 400 yards from the Rio Grande and opposite 
the mouth of the Salado river. On this river stands the Mexican town 
of Guerrero, distant 614 miles due South, containing some 250 stone 
houses and 3,000 inhabitants, and second in population only to 
Matamoros. 

Company F of the Rifle regiment, under Bvt. Capt. Granger,®* took 
post here the 3d of March last. When I visited it, orders had been 
received to break up the encampment and return to Fort Inge, and 


56Gordon Granger graduated from the Military Academy in 1845. He was breveted 
first lieutenant on August 20, 1847, for gallantry at Contreras and Churubusco; 
captain on September 13, 1847, for gallantry at Chapultepec; major on August 10, 
1861, for gallantry at Wilson Creek, Missouri; lieutenant colonel on November 24, 
1863, for gallantry at Chattanooga; brigadier general on March 13, 1865, for gal- 
lantry at Mobile; and major general on March 13, 1865, for gallantry at Fort 
Gaines and Morgan, Alabama. Heitman, Historical Register of the United States 


Army, I, 469. 
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Capt. Granger was only awaiting transportation to take his stores to 
Fort McIntosh. 

I inspected the Company (69 rank and file, and 59 horses, includ- 
ing 11 unserviceable) July 18th, and found its condition not material- 
ly different from that of the company of the same regiment (C) at 
Edinburg. Bvt. Capt. Granger (the 1st Lieut.) is the only officer 
present, the Captain (Porter) *? being on leave, and the 2d Lieut. 
(Baker) ,°* who was recently promoted, not having yet joined. Capt. 
Granger reports that since the arrival of the Company in ‘Texas, 
(January, 1852) there has never been but one officer on duty with 
it at a time; that nearly one half of that period it has been 
destitute of medical attendance; and that during its nineteen months 
service in Texas from being constantly on scouts or engaged in me- 
chanical labours, it has had the benefit of but three months tactical 
instruction. 

Each man is armed with a rifle (many of which require repairs) 
and there are 36 Colt’s revolvers and an equal number of horsemen’s 
pistols for the use of the Company. Capt. Granger recommends that 
instead of rifles and musketoons for Cavalry, Sharp’s Carbine be sub- 
stituted. He says: “I have had several months practice with the Car- 
bine and can state its advantages. First, it is much lighter, carries a 
ball of double the weight of the Rifle, has a range of more than 
double the rifle, and with practice can be loaded and fired in fifteen 
seconds at full speed on horse back, with sufficient accuracy to strike 
a man at 20 or go paces. On foot, it can be loaded and fired ten times 
per minute with surprising accuracy. At deliberate aim, with good 
marksmen, it is very certain at distances of one fourth to half a mile.” 

Forage was purchased in the neighborhood, the cost of corn being 
about $1 per bushel. Provisions were furnished from Fort McIntosh. 
Beef and mutton can be obtained in the vicinity at from five to seven 
cents per pound. 


From Redmond’s Ranche to the next post, Fort McIntosh, is 61 
miles in a North Westerly direction. The journey was performed 
between the igth and gist of July. The country is unsettled, and for 
the first 37 miles, when the beaten road between Ringgold Barracks 


57Andrew Porter graduated from the Military Academy in 1837, and was breveted 
major on August 20, 1847 for gallantry at Contreras and Churubusco. He was pro- 
moted to lieutenant colonel on September 13, 1847, for gallantry at Chapultepec, 
and became a brigadier general in the Volunteers on May 17, 1861. He resigned his 
commission on April 20, 1864. He died on January 4, 1872. Ibid., 798. 

58Second Lieutenant Laurence Simmons Baker, who graduated from the Military 
Academy in 1851, resigned from the United States Army on May 10, 1861, and 
served as brigadier general in the Confederate States Army from 1861 to 1865. 
Ibid., 184. 
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and Fort McIntosh is struck, the route pursued, though entirely 
practicable, was difficult to follow from being little travelled. Beyond 
that point, except occasional patches of heavy sand probably extend- 
ing in all five miles, the only obstacles encountered are two deep 
arroyos, within one and three miles of Laredo. The route is indif- 
ferently watered. 


XI.—Fort McIntosn**— (Inspected July 22, 1853.) 


This post, commanded by Capt. G. W. Wallace® of the ist Infan- 
try, is situated on the Rio Grande, in latitude 27° 31’ 21” North, 120 
miles (by the direct road) above Ringgold Barracks, and 140 miles 
West of Corpus Christi, its depot. Fort Ewell, 60 miles E. N. E. is 
the nearest military post. To the South and one mile distant is the 
old Mexican town of Laredo, containing a population of from 800 
to 1,000, of which number not more than forty are Americans. Since 
the peace with Mexico a small town has sprung up on the west bank 
of the river, nearly opposite, called New Laredo, at which a small 
garrison is usually maintained. The site of Fort McIntosh (see Figure 
E) is not owned by the United States, but I was unable to ascertain 
to whom it belongs, or the terms upon which it is occupied. There 
is a post office established in Laredo, and mails are received weekly 
from Corpus Christi and Brownsville. Mail matter would reach the 
post ten days earlier by the former than by the latter route, though 
the New Orleans mails are now sent by way of Brownsville. The post- 
master at New Orleans has been notified of the delay thus occasioned, 
but he may not have authority to make the desired change without 
instructions from the General Post Office. 

The garrison consists of Companies B and G of the ist regiment 
of Infantry, and the strength present on the day of inspection, July 
22d, was as follows:— 


Company B. ed Lt. J. B. Greene,*! and 46 men. 


Company G. Capt. G. W. Wallace, 2d Lt. C. R. Woods,*? and 42 men. 
The absent officers were:— 


59Fort McIntosh was located on the Rio Grande, near the town of Laredo. It 
was established on March 3, 1849, as Camp Crawford; the name was changed to 
Fort McIntosh on January 7, 1850. The fort was discontinued as an army post on 
May 31, 1946. Hamersly, Complete Army Register. 

60George Weed Wallace was commissioned lieutenant colonel on March 15, 1866, 
and retired on December 15, 1870. He died on October 12, 1888. Heitman, His- 
torical Register of the United States Army, I, 998. 

61James B. Greene graduated from the Military Academy in 1851. He died on 
June 24, 1861. Ibid., 475. 

82Charles Robert Woods graduated from the Military Academy in 1852. He was 
made a brigadier general of the Volunteers on August 4, 1863. He was breveted 
lieutenant colonel for gallantry at Vicksburg, colonel on November 27, 1863, for 
gallantry at Chattanooga, and brigadier general on March 13, 1865, at Atlanta. He 
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Company B. Capt. S. Burbank,** on Genl. Recruiting Service—left 
his company, July 13, 1852; and ist Lt. A. G. Miller,** 
on 6 months leave from May 31, 1853. 


Company G. 1st Lieut. E. E. McLean,® A. D. C. to Bvt. Maj. Genl. 
Wool**—left the regt. March 3, 1847. 


I found three companies tolerably well instructed, and their cloth- 
ing (old pattern undress), arms, and accoutrements, in good order. 
The new black belts were worn. They look well when first issued, 
but become brownish by exposure to the sun and the dye on the 
edges soon rubs off. It has been suggested to me that all belts used by 
enlisted men should be made of bridle leather, which could easily be 
kept clean, besides being the best material for service. The belts now 
issued seem to be the former white buckskin, or felt, belt dyed black. 
Company G, in addition to its muskets, is provided with fifteen 
musketoons and Colt’s Revolvers, and an equal number of horses, 
for scouting purposes. The musketoon is regarded as a most unre- 
liable weapon. 

The buildings occupied as quarters by the men were built for 
kitchens. They were neat, but are insufficient for the purpose to which 
they are now applied. The accompanying sketch E shows the quarters 
proposed to be put up. A detailed estimate of the cost of construction 
was forwarded by the Acting Asst. Quartermaster, July 1, 1853, to 
the Quartermaster General’s Office. The police of the post was excel- 
lent. Capt. Wallace is a zealous and efficient commander. 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


2d Lieut. C. R. Woods, 1st Infy, is the Acting Asst. Quartermaster, 
and I found him one of the most efficient and promising young staff 


was made a major general on November 22, 1864, for special gallantry at Griswold- 
ville, and a major general in the United States Army on March 13, 1865, for 
gallantry in the Battle of Bentonville, North Carolina. He died on February 26, 
1885. [bid., 1058. 

63Captain Sidney Burbank graduated from the Military Academy in 1829. He 
was breveted brigadier general on May 13, 1865, for gallant and meritorious service 
in the Battle of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Ibid., 262. 

64Andrew Galbraith Miller graduated from the Military Academy in 1848, and 
resigned his commission on October 31, 1857. He was made a colonel in the ist 
Missouri Cavalry on December 26, 1861, and resigned his commission on May 22, 
1862. He died on October 21, 1865. Ibid., 709. 

65Eugene Eckel McLean graduated from the Military Academy in 1842 and 
resigned his commission on May 14, 1861. He was a major in the Confederate 
States Army from 1861 to 1865. [bid., 675. 

66John Ellis Wool received the thanks of Congress for distinguished service in 
the Battle of Buena Vista, Mexico, on February 23, 1847. He commanded the 
Army of the Center, which was organized in San Antonio. He was made a major 
general on May 16, 1852, and retired on August 1, 1863. He died on November 10, 
1869. Ibid., 1059. 
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officers in the 8th Department. The post draws its supplies from 
Corpus Christi, and furnishes forage to trains passing between that 
point and Forts Duncan and Clark. There are five six mule teams 
for post purposes. The only citizens employed are a wheelwright at 
$45 per month and a guide at $30. The monthly expenditures aver- 
age $795, about $600 being required for the purchase of corn at 83 
cents per bushel. About 470 cords of wood at $2, and 150 tons of hay, 
at $16, are used annually. One hundred cords of the former, and 106 
tons of the latter are now on hand. 


SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 


Lieut. Woods is also in charge of this department of the Staff. The 
supply of provisions on hand is considerable, and they are of good 
quality and well protected. Fresh beef is furnished at 7 cents per 
pound. The regular monthly expenditures amount to $180. The sales 
of provision average $35 per month. The cost of the ration delivered 
at the post is 1614 cents. None of its component parts could be pur- 
chased to advantage in the vicinity except perhaps beans, which can 
be bought in advance and of superior quality at $2 per bushel. 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


The post had been without a medical officer since June 14th, when 
the Asst. Surgeon (McParlin) * on duty was relieved, in obedience 
to an order assigning him to the New Orleans station. There were 
a number of sick in hospital requiring attention, but no citizen 
physician could be obtained in the neighborhood. Owing to the 
absence of an Army Surgeon I could only gather a few general facts 
relative to the health of the post from the hospital books. It appears 
from these that during the last twelve months the whole number of 
cases of disease has been 238, of which 44 were cases of diarrhoea, 49 
of intermittent, and 7 of remittent fever. The mean strength of the 
command during the same time was 94. The yearly mean temperature 
was 74°—the lowest monthly mean being in January, 5514°, and the 
highest in August, 89°. The quantity of rain which fell in the year 
was 15.97 inches. 

(To be continued) 


67Thomas Andrew McParlin was breveted lieutenant colonel on August 1, 1864. 
He was made a colonel on March 13, 1865. On November 26, 1866, he was pro- 
moted to brigadier general for meritorious and distinguished service at New 
Orleans, where cholera and yellow fever prevailed. He died on January 28, 1897. 
Ibid., 680. 
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Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


F MAJOR continuing interest to the membership of the 

Association is the conversion of the Old Library Build- 

ing into the Eugene C. Barker Texas History Center 
which is to house the Texas books, archival material, and news- 
papers of the University Library as well as the offices of the ‘Texas 
State Historical Association. It is pleasing to be able to report 
that in October, after the final approval of all contracts, work 
on the building commenced. Some of the cabinet work arrived 
first and was stored in the halls and in Room 107, which has been 
the Association’s Handbook section. Carpenters have been busy 
with the partition work and in remodeling the south part of the 
old Wrenn Library section for Dr. Barker's office. Probably addi- 
tional delays will be encountered, especially in placing the stacks 
for the library holdings, but it does seem possible that the lower 
floor of the building will be ready for occupancy sometime in 
January. At least by the time of the next annual meeting the 
Association should be established in its new home. 


W 


Four significant contributions at the county level of local his- 
tory have recently appeared. 

The first is a Brief History of Hays County and San Marcos, 
Texas, a seventy-one page pamphlet done by Dudley R. Dobie 
who several years ago did his master’s thesis at The University of 
Texas on Hays County. Many of the members of the Association 
have known for a number of years that Dudley Dobie while busy 
with a rare book shop and with teaching’in Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College has also had in progress a comprehensive 
history of Hays County. The present pamphlet is not by any 
means the comprehensive history, but was done as a centennial 
item celebrating the creation of Hays County by the legislature 
of ‘Texas on March 1, 1848. The present pamphlet, however, will 
be good insurance until the longer work can be produced. 
The second item is On the Edge of the Black Waxy: A Cul- 
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tural Survey of Bell County, Texas, by Oscar Lewis, associate 
professor of anthropology in Washington University. This work 
marks a departure from the customary pattern of local history 
studies. This study is by a cultural anthropologist and a non- 
Texan and was done in the main as a study of rural life projected 
by the United States Department of Agriculture in seventy-one 
sample counties throughout the United States. Professor Lewis 
spent eleven weeks in field work in Bell County. He has made a 
real contribution in showing the relationship between Bell Coun- 
ty and other agricultural areas in the United States. The manu- 
script has been published in the Washington University Studies, 
Number 7, New Series, Social and Philosophical Sciences. 

Under the publication date of 1947, a History of Falls County, 
Texas, edited by Roy Eddins and compiled by the Old Settlers 
and Veterans Association of Falls County, has appeared. The 
publication gives much credit as a source to the master’s thesis 
done by Mrs. Lillian Schiller St. Romain on the History of Lott, 
the principal town of western Falls County. 

Lastly the text of the Panhandle Plains Historical Review for 
last year which consisted largely of Claude V. Hall’s “An Early 
History of Floyd County,” has been issued as an attractively 
bound book. This was a master’s thesis at the University in 1922, 
probably the first county history thesis written in Texas. 

Professor Samuel E. Asbury, of the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College of Texas, has recently written that all persons inter- 
ested in the local history in Texas should familiarize themselves 
with the method employed by Alta Harvey Heiser in Hamilton 
[Ohio] in the Making, a publication of the Mississippi Valley 
Press of Oxford, Ohio, in 1941. Miss Heiser indeed did a splen- 
did work in ferreting out little details so as to make a connected 
chronological account of her story. 


OW 


James M. Cain, of 6707 Forty-fourth Avenue, University Park, 
Hyattsville, Maryland, the author of The Postman Always Rings 
Twice, Serenade, and The Moth, visited Texas in August seeking 
material and local color for a forthcoming story turning on Con- 
federate blockade running out of Brownsville and Matamoros 
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and cotton speculations of 1862-1865. His inquiries soon led him 
to Harbert Davenport in Brownsville. Cain’s interests were wide 
and his inquiries numerous; among other things he wanted in- 
formation on the Texas ghost town of Pulaski. 

On September 22, Mr. Cain was able to write to Judge Daven- 
port the following: 


I think I mentioned the town of Pulaski, and my inability to find 
anybody who had heard of it, although it was mentioned very cir- 
cumstantially in court records at New Orleans as the site of a big 
Confederate cotton store. I finally turned it up, on a stone marker 
that is now all that is left of it. It was once county seat of the county 
now served by Carthage, that is, it was for two years, from 1846 to 
1848. It was the actual site of the great Confederate store, being the 
head of navigation for the Sabine River, and also the site of a ferry, 
long in disuse. Local legend still passes down the tale of the great 
cotton cache there, as well as resin (rosum, they call it there) , which 
also appears to have been an item of export Smith relied on for 
valuta, abroad. After the war, plantation owners went and grabbed 
their cotton back, hauling it right off the pile. This may fill in gaps 
in the Davenport study of Confederate economics. 


Perhaps many students of Texas history may have overlooked 
the story of the former thriving Panola County town and county 
seat. The Texas Collection welcomes Mr. Cain’s contribution. 


Ww 


O. R. Bertram of Austin retired a few years ago from several 
decades of service in the printing profession and has devoted 
himself more and more to the pleasures of historical investiga- 
tion. Rudolph Bertram, an uncle of Mr. Bertram, arrived in 
Austin in 1853 and became prominent in merchandising. Finally 
Rudolph Bertram became the largest stockholder among Austin 
businessmen in the promotion of the Austin and Northwestern 
Railroad which ran its first train between Austin and Burnet on 
May 2, 1882. The present Bertram has been much interested in 
developing the facts concerning the railroad and his uncle, for 
whom the town of Bertram was named. 

Interesting place-name information developed by Mr. Bertram 
on how stations and towns on and adjacent to the Austin and 
Northwestern received their names include the following: 
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The town of South Gabriel was first known as “Louistown” and 
was named after a man who operated the first store and post office. 
The name of the town was changed some years later to South Gabriel 
and when the railroad was built and the town of Bertram was estab- 
lished, South Gabriel faded away except in memory. 

Cedar Park, formerly Brueggerhoff, was named by E. Cluck be- 
cause there were so many cedar trees, the place resembled a park. 

Leander was named for Leander Brown, a director of the road. 

Liberty Hill was named by George Barns, early settler, for his 
former home, Liberty Hill, South Carolina. 

Bertram was named for Rudolph Bertram, a director of the road. 

Burnet, formerly named Hamilton, was named for David G. Burnet, 


first president of the Republic of Texas. 
Florence was named for Miss Florence Brooks, daughter of the first 


settler in this community. 

Lampasas was derived from a Spanish word meaning “water lilies,” 
which grow profusely in Lampasas River. The town, however, was 
named for the county, and the county, in turn, for the Lampasas 
River. 


ww 


The September, 1948, number of The Cattleman was the tenth 
annual issue devoted almost exclusively to horses. The colored 
cover was a representation of the Seven Mustang monument 
recently placed at the entrance to the Texas Memorial Museum 
on the campus of The University of Texas. Within the covers some 
250 pages recount the story of horses in Texas from earliest times 
to the present. Margaret Stoner McLean writes on “Tournaments: 
An Account of This Early Sport in Victoria, Texas, and Neigh- 
boring Communities,’ H. H. Briggs has an article on ‘“The Quar- 
ter Horse,” while Dr. John Ashton writes on ‘Spanish Horses: 
Magnets Irresistible to the American Indian.” Or one may read 
articles by J. Frank Dobie, Wayne Gard, R. D. Holt, or W. A. 
Whatley. The whole issue will delight and inform the horse 
lovers of Texas. 


R. A. McElrath, auditor of Cooke County, writes from Gaines- 
ville recalling that his father, Samuel J. McElrath, told him that 
while on a scout in West Texas between December 23, 1854, and 
March 22, 1855, as a member of Captain Jiles S. Boggess’ com- 
pany the expedition came upon an uncharted river. Boggess 
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asked McElrath to suggest a name whereupon ‘Pease,’ to honor 
Governor E. M. Pease, was offered. Mr. McElrath would like to 
know whether there is positive evidence giving the source of the 
name Pease as applied to the West Texas stream. 

KW 


Mrs. Pearl Green Clement of Cameron, ‘Texas, writes that she 
has been engaged in genealogical research on the Chance and 
Harrell families of Texas at intervals for forty years and that she 
should like to suggest corrections for statements made in the 
April, 1945, Quarterly with reference to James and Sarah Ann 
(Harrell) Chance. Mrs. Clement says that the Chances came to 
Texas in 1838 rather than in 1832 and that the Land Office con- 
tains numerous documents relating to James Chance. Other in- 
teresting information concerning the Chance family is included 
in Mrs. Clement’s letter which will be filed in the University 


Archives. 


At the annual meeting in the spring two new fellows of the 
Association were announced: Carl Coke Rister and William Ran- 
som Hogan. Dr. Rister is well known for such established books 
as The Southwestern Frontier, 1865-1881, The Greater South- 
west, and Western America. Recently Dr. Rister has been on 
leave from the University of Oklahoma where he is Research 
Professor of History gathering materials for a forthcoming book 
dealing with the history of oil in the Southwest. He returned to 
classes in September. 

Dr. Hogan is a member of the department of history of ‘Tulane 
University. His special field of interest has been that of the Re- 
public of Texas where he produced the much acclaimed Republic 
of Texas: A Social and Economic History. 

Both persons add strength and distinction to the fellow’s list. 


Out of the Handbook work has come the following charming 
bit of Texas trivia from Miss Nellie Murphree, of Thomaston, 
Texas: 


In early days the section of the Guadalupe River northwest of 
Cuero was considered dangerous because of treacherous deep holes 
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and jutting rocks. At one place two rocks extended out from the bank 
into the river with a passageway or entrance between them. This 
was given the name “Hell Gate.” In 1898 Buchel Dam was constructed 
across the river about two miles downstream from there. 

This caused these rocks to be under water and hidden from view, 
but the name continues. The iron bridge that spans the river near 
where these rocks were is called Hell Gate bridge. It is about three 
miles northwest of Cuero. The Captain George T. Lord home place 
was west of the river. Approaching the bridge from the east the road 
has beautiful trees and flowering shrubs on each side and is called 
“Lovers Lane.” So Cueroites speak of “Going down the Dam Road, 
through Lovers Lane, across Hell Gate Bridge, to the Lord’s pasture.” 


w 


In September the Gainesville Daily Register published a 116- 
page special historical edition commemorating the one hundredth 
anniversary of Cooke County. 

The Port Arthur News published a Golden Jubilee edition 
on July 4, 1948. 

Carthage, Texas, celebrated its one hundredth birthday on July 
14 and 15. A special centennial program was given both days, 
“Carthage Cavalcade,” which was a historical pageant in seven 
episodes. The Panola Watchman, Carthage newspaper, published 
a special edition on July 15, to commemorate the event. 

wow OW 

Dr. W. C. Holden, dean of the Graduate School at Texas Tech- 
nological College, was the dinner speaker for the twenty-seventh 
annual meeting of the Panhandle-Plains Historical Society on 
May 15. Dr. Holden spoke on rugged individualism and the. char- 
acter of the early Texas pioneer. David M. Warren, vice-chairman 
of the Board of Regents of the University and a leading member 
of the Association, is the new president of the Panhandle-Plains 
Historical Society. Mr. Warren’s interest in Texas history and in 
the history of journalism is of long standing. He has had a splen- 
did part in the creation of the Eugene C. Barker Texas History 
section in the Library and in the purchase of the Vandale Col- 


lection of Texana. 
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Hamilton P. Easton, who did his doctoral study at the Uni- 
versity on the lumbering industry of Texas, has accepted a posi- 
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tion as associate professor of history in Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College. 


The Junior Historians of San Angelo took a prominent part 
in the preliminaries and dedication of the school-chapel at Fort 
Concho on September 18. The work of the Junior Historians 
was described by Superintendent Bryan Dickson and Miss Grace 
Bitner, sponsor of the San Angelo High School chapter. The San 
Angelo Standard Times for September 18 recorded the historic 
event as follows: 


Junior Historians Laupep AT DEDICATION OF CHAPEL 


The Fort Concho Museum founders, the Junior Historians, and 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce came in for extensive commenda- 
tion as the old Fort Concho school-chapel was dedicated Friday 
afternoon. 

Sen. Dorsey B. Hardeman, master of ceremonies; Rep. O. C. Fisher; 
Mrs. George E. Webb, who taught in the school in its latter days; 
Walker Nisbet, who was one of her pupils and later became a prom- 
inent Extension Service official; and Mrs. W. W. Carson, museum 
board president, were the speakers. 

Dr. Walter Prescott Webb, professor of history at the University 
of ‘Texas, a founder of the Junior Historical Society program as well 
as the senior project, and author of “The Texas Rangers,” wired his 
congratulations to the agencies joining in dedicating the restored 
school-chapel. Only doctorate examinations and the fall registration 
kept the famous historian from participating in the dedicatory cere- 
monies. 

The clerical phases of the chapel’s history were recalled as the 
Rev. Nimmo Goldston, pastor of the First Christian Church, and 
Chaplain C. R. McClelland of Goodfellow Field pronounced invo- 
cation and benediction. 


KW 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since the last issue of the Quarterly: 


Genealogical Society Miss Emily M. Margerum 

80 North Main Street Box 355 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah Garwood, Texas 

Mrs. R. S. Neighbors Mr. E. L. Wells, Jr. 

935 Waverly Avenue First Federal Savings & Loan Association 


San Antonio 1, Texas Marshall, Texas 
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Mrs. W. N. Bate 

2200 Nueces 

Austin, Texas 

Mr. A. G. Mayse 

The Paris News 

Paris, Texas 

Mr. Charles Joseph Orr 
P. O. Box 2538 

Houston 1, Texas 

Dr. William E. Boswell 
116 South Marshall Street 
Henderson, Texas 

Mrs. I. O. Miller 

5006 Park Lane 

Dallas 9, Texas 
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Mrs. Jack Johannes 
4420 Emerson 
Dallas 5, Texas 


Mr. Melvin D. Huey 
Box 705 
San Marcos, Texas 


Mr. E. Guy LeStourgeon 
7047 Quince Street 
Houston 17, Texas 


Mrs. Lelia McAnnally Batte 
P. O. Box 616 
Cameron, Texas 
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Kook Keviews 
RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Teran and Texas: A Chapter in Texas-Mexican Relations. By Oh- 
land Morton. Introduction by Eugene C. Barker. Austin 
(The Texas State Historical Association) , 1948. Pp. vili+191. 
Frontispiece and maps. $3.50. 

General Don Manuel de Mier y Teran, a Mexican official 
closely concerned for a while with the colonization of Texas, is 
presented in this book as never before, with definitive and im- 
partial narration and interpretation. In the “Introduction” Pro- 
fessor Barker tells ably the merits of the book, the virtues of 
Mier y Teran, and the stages of his connection with Texas. 

There is no bibliography other than that indicated in 430 
footnotes. These attest the careful, scholarly checking of many 
books, newspapers and periodicals, and documents, private and 
official. Most of these sources contribute vitally to the narrative. 
Some of them, however, seem to be used as if merely to be 
counted present in a roll call of available materials. Such use is 
commendable, even if only to forestall some future investigator 
who might otherwise claim to have unearthed some sources un- 
known to Dr. Morton. He handles these materials quite as care- 
fully and responsibly as Mier y Teran handled his tasks. 

The book presents admirably the problems of the people in 
‘Texas, of the government in Mexico concerning its own stability 
as well as its management of Texas, and of a patriotic Mexican 
official who devoted his unavailing efforts to the ideal of estab- 
lishing a permanent, satisfactory, intranational relationship be- 
tween Mexico and ‘Texas. In clear sequences the story exhibits 
the military and political contributions of Mier y Terdn to the 
establishment of the independent Mexican nation; his admin- 
istrative work in and under the changing governments of Mexico; 
his official errand across Texas, 1828-1829, in order to study the 
eastern boundary and to estimate the various measures needed 
for the development of Texas and its peaceful protection from 
Anglo-American absorption; his participation in the defeat of 
the Spanish invasion at Tampico; his efforts in that vicinity to 
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induce the Mexican government to initiate a new policy of 
colonization in Texas in 1830; his arduous work at Matamoros 
thereafter as commandant general of the Eastern Interior Prov- 
inces and federal commissioner of colonization administering 
the new colonization law, with some parts of which he “was not 
entirely in accord”; his increasing difficulties, because of con- 
flicting and overlapping subordinate authorities in Texas and 
because of the nominally federalist revolution in Mexico in 1832; 
and throughout all of these experiences his expert discretion in 
loyalty. As long as he could preserve some degree of health and 
some time for his favorite studies of science and philosophy, 
Mier y Teran strove valiantly also to preserve Texas from Anglo- 
American control and to preserve for Mexico both territorial 
integrity and internal stability. When he became convinced in 
1832 that these preservations were all impossible, he killed him- 
self. Still surviving is his justly great reputation as a patriot who 
sought, despite too many obstacles, to perpetuate with mutual 
satisfaction the sovereignty of Mexico in Texas. 

Many statements throughout the book are addressed directly 
to the reader, as reminders and announcements of the author's 
procedure, some of them suggestive of a public announcer or a 
constantly sociable lecturer. Even the final paragraph, introduc- 
ing the last letter of Mier y Teran, exemplifies the tendency to 
announce. This mannerism, however, is not to be branded by 
any reviewer as a fault; it is approved by many readers and by 
many directors of doctoral dissertations, and condemned by as 
many others. It is merely a mark of an author’s taste and style, 
in which his freedom of choice is, after his graduation, well nigh 
absolute. 

Clarity, even vividness, characterizes the entire narrative. The 
reader can follow almost without a break the successive move- 
ments of Mier y Teran and of the political forces with which he 
was successively associated. There is an occasional arousal of 
unsatisfied curiosity, as for instance the desire to know in whose 
interest and by whom and against whom Mier y Teran “was called 
upon to quell some disturbances,” page 33, incident to the revo- 
lution against Iturbide in 1823. This kind of situation, however, 
occurs too rarely in the book to impair its usefulness. 
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Dr. Morton has contributed a permanently interesting and 
useful study in the history of Texas, of Mexico, and of inter- 
American relations. For this he is entitled to thanks and con- 
gratulations. 


Retra Murpuy 
Southwest Texas State College 


The First Frontier. By R. V. Coleman. New York (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons) , 1948. Pp. vi+458. 27 maps and 83 illustrations. 
$3-75- 

The first half of the seventeenth century witnessed the advent 
of the French, English, Dutch, Swedish, and Spanish settlers along 
the Atlantic seacoast from Maine to Florida. According to Cole- 
man, this is the First Frontier. In the hands of this talented and 
conscientious craftsman, there emerges a first-rate, living account 
of our colonial forebears. The author shows an unusual grasp 
of his subject, and his style is a happy blend of scholarship and 
popular appeal. The First Frontier is further enhanced by 83 
illustrations and 27 maps. 

The First Frontier was inspired by a friend of Coleman’s who 
complained that there “was no book that would give a_ busy 
fellow the inside story of how this country began, why the first 
settlers came, what sort of people they were, how they made their 
living, and what they thought about.” 

Coleman has not only revitalized the familiar aspects of Colo- 
nial American History, but he likewise has made some important 
new contributions. Historians will find here an excellent account 
of the early attempts to settle in Maine; the Dutch and Swedish 
colonies are given better treatment than usual; the intrigues by 
the English settlers in New Amsterdam, notably John Scott, are 
brought into proper focus. Furthermore, the book abounds in 
diverting and unusual incidents: Thomas Morton defiantly erect- 
ing an 80-foot Maypole; John Rolfe creating a tobacco empire 
in Virginia, and then falling helplessly in love with the barbaric 
Indian maid Pocahontas, a romance which Coleman calls one of 
the greatest in history; the Spanish ambassador to England, Pedro 
de Zufiga, vainly attempting to persuade his indolent king, 
Philip III, to wipe out the English colonies at Jamestown; the 
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remarkable religious tolerance in Catholic Maryland where both 
Protestants and Catholics shared the Catholic chapel and a jury 
of fellow Catholics fined Thomas Gerrard in 1641 because he 
attempted to expel the Protestants. 

There are a few minor criticisms. His chapter on the Spanish 
explorations is weakened by faulty proofreading; his chapter on 
the Pilgrims loses by his surprising omission of George F. Willi- 
son’s Saints and Strangers. His assertion that there was no starv- 
ing time in Massachusetts Bay Colony as there had been in Ply- 
mouth and Virginia (p. 197) is debatable, and I wonder, too, 
if the Pennsylvanians, Carolinians, and Georgians could not con- 
sider themselves as frontiersmen. 

To those of us who enjoy Colonial North American History 
and do not necessarily agree with the widely-held theory that 
American History begins after 1763, and that the years before 
the Peace of Paris are primarily the concern of the European 
historian, this new interest in American Colonial History is most 
encouraging. The number of colonial studies in recent years 
would fill a good-sized bookshelf. And the place of honor could 
well be Coleman’s The First Frontier. 


ELMER Ws. FLaccus 
The University of Texas 


Rehearsal for Conflict. By Alfred Hoyt Bill. New York (Alfred 
A. Knopf), 1947. Pp. xi+ 342. Bibliography, index, maps, 
and illustrations. $4.50. 

Alfred Hoyt Bill states in his preface that his purpose in writ- 
ing this book is to acquaint general readers with a picturesque 
and fateful period of American history that has been misrepre- 
sented, misunderstood, and even neglected by all save the special 
student. He does not fail to rehearse his own apt title as he tells 
the story of the Mexican War as a singular preparation for the 
greater War Between the States. In the first war almost all of the 
officers who were to become famous between 1860 and 1865 
learned warring in Mexico, while in the United States political 
factions and struggles over Oregon, over the Wilmot Proviso, 
over abolition, and over fugitive slave laws contributed to the 
crescendo of domestic controversies that culminated in secession. 
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The ten-chapter rehearsal gets off to a fairly slow start in a 
chapter called “An Explosion and Its Consequences,” which tells 
of the explosion of the gun named the Peacemaker on the steamer 
Princeton and the political and diplomatic explosion which came 
with the joint resolution for the annexation of Texas to the 
United States. When the Mexican minister demanded his pass- 
ports, the stage was ready for war scenes. 

Act II, or “Manifest Destiny,” gives a detailed introduction 
to James K. Polk, whom Bill presents as the hero of the drama, 
regardless of the fact that he was “essentially a small man, 
guilty of petty spite, abysmal meanness, and the basest ingrati- 
tude.” To balance these faults, he had the ideal of the preservation 
of the Union and the vision of the expansion of the country to 
the Pacific. 

With the background of the Texas problem presented, Act III, 
“Church Bells and Bugles,” is set in Catholic Mexico, a land of 
“lethargy and stagnation,” with the army the greatest barrier to 
progress and prosperity. Zachary Taylor, on old Whitey, wins the 
battles of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma. 

News of those battles assured Polk’s war, brought the war 
spirit to the Southwest if not to New England, and created a 
slogan to give the title for Act IV, “Mexico or Death.” During 
the act Santa Anna contrived to get back to Mexico, and Polk 
determined that “West Point aristocracy” should not profit from 
the war and that some Democrats should gather laurels. And the 
poison of politics began to work in ‘Taylor’s mind. Perhaps his 
own experiences in World War I account for Bill’s graphic and 
sympathetic treatment of war in the front lines and his portrayal 
of “Easy Conquests and Difficult Politics” in his sixth chapter. 
While Polk worked to facilitate supply and planned a move on 
Tampico, the Whigs attacked the whole war, the question of 
slavery in the territory divided Congress, and the two Whig 
generals divided command and sentiment in the army. Both gen- 
erals won victories. That at Buena Vista was dear while Scott's 
price for the capture of Vera Cruz was cheap. Back in the United 
States Congress marked time, John Greenleaf Whittier wrote 
pacifist poetry, and Polk and his cabinet were chiefly interested 
in a negotiated peace as the next election loomed. 
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Act IX, in three parts, “Battle, Humbug, and Victory,” de- 
scribes battles at Contreras, Churubusco, and Molino del Rey, 
the humbug of the armistice, and victory for Scott—with John 
A. Quitman tired of playing second fiddle and disobeying orders 
in order to be the first to march into Mexico City. 

The title of the last chapter comes from a comment by Robert 
E. Lee: “I presume it is perfectly fair, after having made use of 
his [Trist’s] labors, and taken from him all that he had earned, 
that he should be kicked off as General Scott has been... turned 
out as an old horse to die.” Trist risked disgrace but negotiated 
his treaty; Scott was superseded and returned home quietly; 
Taylor came home a conquering hero and won the presidency. 
Polk, too, went home to die. He had obeyed the mandate of 
manifest destiny, but also destined was the Irrepressible Conflict. 

The book is an effective portrayal of background, is best in 
its presentation of men and methods of war, and is devoid of 
footnotes. True, the general reader may have no complaints; the 
student of history has. He would like to know where to read 
about the Irish of “the famous company of San Patricio” and 
what made it famous. 


LLERENA FRIEND 
The University of Texas 


The Development of Southern Sectionalism, 1819-1848. By 
Charles S. Sydnor. Volume V of A History of the South, 
edited by Wendell H. Stephenson and E. Merton Coulter. 
Baton Rouge (Louisiana State University Press and The 
Littlefield Fund For Southern History of The University 
of Texas) , 1948. Pp. xii+-4oo. Illustrations. $6.00. 

Although its people possessed certain common traits and the 
region differed from the rest of the United States in 1819, the 

South, according to Professor Sydnor, was as yet ‘“unawakened.” 

Southerners were hardly aware of a distinctiveness, and if they 

were they were not alarmed about it. They had no cause of com- 

plaint, no feeling of oppression. Instead, theirs was a sense of 
pride and of power, for they had played a leading role and for 
the most part had dominated the federal government from the 
beginning. Since southerners had had a large share in shaping 
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the policies of the general government, a national sentiment pre- 
vailed south of the Potomac. On the question of slavery, many 
southern leaders did not hesitate to admit the evils of the system 
and to express regret for its existence. Few of them, particularly 
in Congress, defended the ethics of slavery in the debate over the 
Missouri question. | 

Even the casual student of American history is aware of the 
fact that there was a change, almost revolutionary in nature, in 
the South by 1848. The region had become self-conscious, even 
sensitive, about its position in the national picture. Slavery, in- 
stead of being something to regret and to be referred to apolo- 
getically, had become a positive good—yea even an explanation 
for a “perfect society” and the “golden age” of which the South 
boasted. While these facts are well known, few persons are qual- 
ified to describe the process of change in southerners or to offer 
a complete and acceptable explanation of why it came about. 
There is no single, simple, offhand explanation. The road from 
nationalism to sectionalism in the South is difficult to follow. 
It is a devious course, and only a careful, impartial scholar like 
Professor Sydnor can point the way clearly. Perhaps none has 
surpassed him in the endeavor. 

This, the second volume of A History of the South to come 
from the press, is more than a narrative of the origin and growth 
of southern sectionalism. While that is the main theme, the vol- 
ume under review is also a valuable compilation of facts about 
the Old South, and it will therefore serve as an important refer- 
ence work. The author devotes much space to describing and 
interpreting conditions in the South around 1820. The region 
was a land of contrasts with certain elements of disunity. Dr. 
Sydnor makes these points clear. There were differences in eco- 
nomic life especially between the upper and. lower South, with 
diversification in one and a cotton economy in the other. In an 
early chapter the author describes local and state governments 
in the South. Here, too, there were contrasts, in this instance 
between the eastern and western regions, the newer section being 
more democratic than the older eastern region. There was a 
movement toward political democracy in the 1830's that brought 
important reforms in all southern states except Virginia and 
South Carolina. The more rapid growth of population in the 
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Southwest meant that ‘‘political power was moving away from 
the old tobacco kingdom ... into the land of cotton where (ex- 
cepting South Carolina) democracy was rampant and where the 
secession movement was to find most of its strength.” 

In this scholarly, well-written volume, notably free from bias, 
Professor Sydnor has contributed greatly to a better understand- 
ing of the southern mind and character of 1860 and of. the South 
of today. The book is ably documented and indexed, and there 
is a helpful critical essay on authorities. Certainly no student of 
American history and no future historian of the South can afford 
to overlook this work. 

JEFFERSON Davis BRAGG 
Baylor University 


Fabulous New Orleans. By Lyle Saxon. New Orleans (Robert 
L. Crager & Company) , 1947. Pp. xiv+ 334. Illustrations by 
E. H. Suydam. $7.50. 

This is a different kind of a book just as New Orleans is a 
different kind of a city. Indeed, the people of New Orleans were 
for a long time different from those of nearly all if not of every 
city in the nation. First French, then Spanish, then French again 
for a few years, New Orleans became American territory by the 
Louisiana Purchase, but it took a good number of years for the 
American element to make a definite impression upon the other 
groups in the city. The author lends color to the view that the 
city was different when he says: “New Orleans was neither better 
nor worse than other settlements in Colonial America. But it 
was different. One must remember that there were no Quakers, 
no Puritans in New Orleans. These were Latins and they brought 
with them their Latin frankness as to eating and drinking and 
as to matters pertaining to sex.” 

The book first appeared in 1928, and in 1939 its pencil illus- 
trations by E. H. Suydam received a copyright. In its present 
edition there are eight new illustrations, making a total of forty, 
not including the front and back lining papers. In its organiza- 
tion the book sets off its thirty-five chapters—‘‘a series of impres- 
sions” the author calls them in the introduction—into four parts 
under the headings of Mardi Gras, French Town and Spanish 
City, Gaudy Days, and These Times. 
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In reading the six chapters on Mardi Gras one fairly sees and 
lives the experiences of the author who portrays himself as a 
young boy in the care of Robert—his Creole master called him 
“R-r-o-bear,” trilling the r—a very black Negro man. with skin 
“so black that it seemed almost blue, and the whites of his half- 
closed eyes were yellowish.” The author's remarkable gift of sug- 
gestion is quite intriguing and his power of description is un- 
questionably superior. 

In preparing for the great spectacle of Mardi Gras the people 
spend many days and long hours of tiresome work, and when 
the night torchlight parade breaks up all is over. almost in a 
moment. In its anticipation of what it will see in the daylight 
parade of the Carnival King on Canal Street the crowd becomes 
“mildly insane,” and when at last the parade passes by, bedlam 
reigns. In the Negro section of New Orleans the Zulu King holds 
a grotesque carnival to “burlesque the regal grandeur of the 
white people.” In the evening King Comus holds a parade, and 
the day’s festivities finally end with the Comus Ball in the old 
French Opera House. On Ash Wednesday all is quiet again in 
the city. 

In the other parts of the book the author allows the reader 
many opportunities to gain “impressions” of the city and its 
people. Among these impressions we find the story of the German 
pioneers who settled the German Coast a short distance upstream 
from the city, the love story of Francois and Marie, and an 
account of the quadroon balls, which the author calls “the most 
extravagant outcropping of an exotic city.” Chapter by chapter 
these impressions pile up to the number of thirty-five. Following 
a glimpse of ‘a Voodoo orgy of recent date,” the final chapter 
takes the reader again over the Vieux Carré. Relax, if you can, 
when you read this book, see “the city slowly emerge, first French, 
then Spanish, finally American,” and “capture ... the charm of 


this dual city, part modern, part ancient, mysterious, fabulous,” 
as Suydam’s drawings have done. Other authors and other artists 
may well follow the example of Saxon and Suydam for other 
cities. 


L. BrEsELE 
The University of Texas 
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Confederate Blockade Running Through Bermuda, 1861-1865: 
Letters and Cargo Manifests. Edited by Frank E. Vandiver. 
Austin (The University of Texas Press) , 1947. Pp. xliv+-155. 
$3.00. 

Although much has been written there is much yet to be told 
about the economic life of the South during the Civil War. This 
volume is an important contribution to the subject, for it is a 
storehouse of information concerning the external trade of the 
Confederacy. It is the story of an attempt to overcome tremendous 
war-time difficulties. In an introduction of some thirty pages 
editor Vandiver gives a clear picture of Confederate blockade 
running. He makes use of the standard authorities on the foreign 
policy and the trade of the Confederacy, and he has delved into 
such source material as the Official Records and the Confederate 
Records in the National Archives. In addition he has examined 
pertinent sources in the files of the colonial office in the Bahama 
Islands. The account is ably documented. 

Early in the war steamers made the trip from England to 
southern ports. When the Federal navy became more vigilant 
the large ships went to the Bahamas and the Bermudas, and 
smaller boats ran the blockade to Confederate shores. Bermuda 
became more important as the war continued. Its location with 
respect to such ports as Savannah, Charleston, and Wilmington 
was ideal. And yellow fever in the more southern islands had 
the effect of shifting operations to the Bermudas. 

More than sixty pages of the volume under review contain the 
text of letters written between August, 1861, and April, 1865, 
by John Tory Bourne, Confederate Commercial Agent for Ber- 
muda. Letters of Major Smith Stansbury, Commanding Officer 
of the Bermuda Confederate Ordnance Depot after June, 1863, 
are the subject matter of more than thirty pages. Part II of the 
volume contains the text of the cargo manifests of the blockade 
runners operating between Bermuda and southern ports. These 
manifests and the letters of Bourne and Stansbury reveal much 
concerning the nature and the amount of trade involved in Con- 
federate blockade running. The reader gets a vivid picture of 
the heroic efforts of Confederate officials to supply the southern 
army and people with necessities. 
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It is the editor's opinion that “blockade running was not one 
of the Confederacy’s blunders.” He believes that blockade run- 
ning “was perhaps the most successful, large-scale campaign at- 
tempted by the South.” ‘Io appreciate Mr. Vandiver’s conclusions 
one needs only to read this volume, which is indeed a valuable 
addition to the list of works on the American struggle of 1861- 
1865. 

JEFFERSON Davis Braco 
Baylor University 


Sam Jones, Lawyer. By Ben Jones. Norman (University of Okla- 
homa Press), 1947. Drawings by Dick Underwood. Pp. 
ix+218. $2.75. 

Biography can be written in various ways to make it interesting 
to the reader. In this case we find a biography written in a 
humorous vein which presents its subject in such a strong and 
wholesome light that once one has begun the story one cannot 
easily lay down the book. Those who have read and those who 
will read this biography will find here the life story of a man 
who exercised a profound influence for good over the people of 
Lyons, Kansas, the small community in which he lived. The 
author is the son of Sam Jones and writes, therefore, in that 
intimate way which is the opportunity of but very few biogra- 
phers. The picture that he has drawn is both real and human 
and based on a complete understanding of human nature. 

The dust jacket correctly describes Sam Jones as ‘‘a character, 
the kind of a man who epitomizes an age and a region,” and 
continues by saying that here we have “the story of a country 
lawyer in a small community of the ‘boom-or-bust’ period in 
Kansas, from the late eighties into the early nineties and on 
until 1922.” Sam Jones lived in the days of ten cent corn and 
knew such leaders as ‘‘Sockless’” Jerry Simpson, Mrs. Mary Ellen 
Lease, Governor Leedy, and Senator Peffer of Populist fame. He 
witnessed the great crusade for free silver, the Spanish-American 
War, the emergence of the United States as a world power, the 
Democratic victory of 1912, and the part which the United States 
played in the first global war. He saw the United States return 
to normalcy with Warren G. Harding. He must have been a great 
stabilizer of human emotions in those troublous times. 
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As the greatest incident in the career of Sam Jones the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press singles out the freight rate case which 
Sam Jones won against the Santa Fe Railroad in Rice County, 
Kansas, in the 18go’s. In the chapter, ““A Matter of Etiquette,” in 
which this case is discussed, the author gives the reader a little 
insight into the ethical principles which guided Sam Jones. To 
quote: ‘Actual trial of cases appealed to Father more than their 
preparation in the office. The rough and tumble of the court- 
room he thoroughly enjoyed. He took no cases in which he saw 
no merit. ... He believed that a lawyer was a professional man 
of independent ideas and not a hireling to carry out the notions 
of someone who happened to employ him. ... He never would 
permit someone else to substitute ideas of ethics or conduct for 
his own.” 

On the evening before the day set for the trial of the case 
Sam Jones impersonated the “hick” lawyer by coming down the 
middle of the street “in tattered shirt sleeves, and ... a torn 
straw hat that hadn’t cost more than ten cents when new. His 
trousers were frayed at the bottom and hung by one suspender. 
His shoes were untied and flopping, and he was smoking a corn- 
cob pipe.” When one of the railroad lawyers inquired of a native 
who “that specimen coming down the street” was, he received 
the reply: “That specimen ... is the man who is going to give 
you the damndest licking you ever had, tomorrow.” And Sam did. 


L. BIESELE 
The University of Texas 


America’s Sheep Trails. By Edward Norris Wentworth. Ames, 
Iowa (Iowa State College Press) , 1948. Pp. xxii+667. IIlus- 
trated. 

Only three attempts have been made in writing the history of 
the sheep industry in the United States. Two of these attempts 
resulted in an inadequate treatment. The third attempt, by Ed- 
ward Norris Wentworth in America’s Sheep Trails, is a distinct 
contribution to the growing social history of the nation. The 
author’s statement in the Foreword that he tried unsuccessfully, 
“for years to induce experienced writers of agricultural history 
to interest themselves in the ovine story,” is a veiled apology for 
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the book. But no apology is necessary nor in order. The author 
has given us a fine work. 

America’s Sheep Trails is not a history. Rather it is a chronicle. 
It lacks historical analysis which the professional historian might 
have supplied. This shortcoming is more than offset by the wealth 
of details that have been supplied. The details reflect a prodigious 
task in the search of the sources, and the inclusion of the sources 
cited represents the best and only adequate bibliography on the 
subject of ovine history. The bibliography will be of inestimable 
value to future students of the subject. Historians will find 
America’s Sheep Trails presenting hitherto unavailable data on 
the history of the Trans-Mississippi West. Agronomists and agri- 
cultural historians will welcome the book in their fields. The 
illustrations are a distinct contribution, representing as they do 
a neglected field in visual history. The index is complete and 
usable. 


T. R. Havins 
Howard Payne College 


Wiring a Continent: The History of the Telegraph Industry in 
the United States, 1832-1866. By Robert Luther Thompson. 
Princeton, N. J. (Princeton University Press), 1947. Pp. 
xviii+526. Illustrations, text figures, maps, and appendix. 
$7.50. 

This is economic history at its best; written with literary skill 
and with a high degree of historical scholarship, it is the story 
of the telegraph in America, from its earliest beginnings until 
just after the Civil War. A second volume, which will carry the 
study to the present, is in preparation, and will be eagerly 
awaited. The book’s emphasis is economic, but there is more 
than the story of corporate development in a single industry, or 
even the pattern of all industrial development in the United 
States during the last century. It is entirely readable, and never 
dull. 

The book is the result of ten years of research; of the study of 
a large amount of source material, comprising seven hundred 
and fifty boxes, portfolios, and volumes of manuscript and other 
materials, much of it the unpublished letters, contracts, business 
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papers, and the like left by the key figures in the telegraph’s 
history. The author has compiled the facts; and his generaliza- 
tions and interpretations, being held to a minimum, never bur- 
den the reader yet serve throughout to complete the understand- 
ing and to add interest and continuity. 

The author’s story of the earliest beginnings of the telegraph 
and of the struggle to invent it, and the sketch of the life of 
Samuel F. B. Morse are all brief, yet complete and satisfying. 
He traces the era of early optimism and methodless enthusiasm 
during which the country was webbed with a crude network of 
wires, and during which promoters, with dreams of fortunes to 
be had, brought about chaos. During this period greedy pro- 
moters organized and constructed lines with reckless abandon. 
The result was fierce rivalry, litigation, and chaos, and through- 
out the era each struggle ended in an irresistible movement 
toward consolidation. Interests formed alliances, and fought for 
the control of patents and for the control of rights. Bad manage- 
ment, ruthless competition, and litigation soon brought failure 
and disillusionment. 

A new era opened, and gradually a degree of co6peration was 
achieved. By 1857 six powerful companies virtually controlled 
the industry, but their “Six Nations Alliance,” formed to obtain 
sovereignty in each of their particular geographic areas, failed to 
solve the industry’s problems. Each of the companies remained 
suspicious of its associates, and each welcomed a failure of an 
associate as an opportunity to buy the stock of a bankrupt rival. 
The Civil War brought great changes and afforded ‘the exact 
opportunity for the Western Union to triumph over its nearest 
rival, the American Telegraph Company. Thereafter, consolida- 
tion was rapid, and in 1866 the Western Union became the coun- 
try’s first industrial monopoly. It provided a pattern which was 
to be followed during the next fifty years by so many industries 
in America. 

The economist and the student of business organization and 
of industrial finance will find the book a very valuable addition 
to the literature of their fields. For those who study the role of 
government in economic life there is the story of how Congress 
failed to accept the opportunity to make the telegraph a part of 
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the country’s postal system. There is contrast in the manner in 
which it passed into the hands of private enterprise here, yet 
taken into the government in England. The student of history 
and the general reader will find in the book many hundreds of 
informative, interesting, and memorable facts: the close connec- 
tion betwen the railroads and the telegraph, the rise of the Asso- 
ciated Press, the impressions of Andrew Carnegie at the time he 
worked as a messenger boy, the tension over the laying of the 
Atlantic Cable, and many, many others. The author has done an 
excellent work, tracing in detail the history of the telegraph, but 
at the same time he has ably written the story of a whole era of 
American history. 

Dr. Thompson is to be commended for his scholarly, well- 
organized, and entirely readable history. The book is handsomely 
made, amply illustrated with fifty-four plates, many maps, and 
text figures. Of particular interest is a series of fifteen appendices, 
mostly copies of business contracts, the study of which is reveal- 
ing. There is a satisfactory index. 


CHARLES F. WARD 
New Mexico Military Institute 
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Contributors 


WILtiaM W. Wuirte, Texas Slave Insurrection of 1860,” 
is a native Texan. He received his B.A. from The University of 
Texas and, after serving four years in the Air Force, returned to 
the University to obtain his M.A. He was an instructor at West 
Texas State Teachers College in the summer of 1947 and has been 
a teaching fellow at The University of Texas since 1947. 


WicBert H. Timmons, “Robert Owen’s Texas Project,” a na- 
tive of Missouri, received his B.A. from Park College, Missouri, 
and his M.A. from the University of Chicago. He came to The 
University of Texas in 1941 to continue his studies, but the war 
interrupted him. After serving four years as a Naval officer, he 
returned to The University of Texas in 1946 to resume his studies. 
He holds the position of tutor in American history. 


CHARLES C. CUMBERLAND, “Mexican Revolutionary Movements 
from Texas, 1906-1912,” received his B.A. and M.A. from the 
Texas College of Arts and Industries, and in 1940 began his 
residence at The University of Texas. In 1942 he was with the 
Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs in Washing- 
ton, and later entered the Navy, serving for a time as Historical 
Officer of the Eleventh Naval District. After his release from the 
Navy, he was assistant professor at the Woodrow Wilson School 
of Public and International Affairs, Princeton University. He 
received his Ph.D. from The University of Texas in 1948, his 
dissertation being a biography, Francisco I. Madero, Revolu- 
tionary. Since September, 1948, he has been assistant professor 
of history at Rutgers University. 


Epmunb T. MILLER, ‘““The Money of the Republic of Texas,” 
is a fellow of the Association. A native Texan, he holds degrees 
from Weatherford College, The University of Texas, and Harvard. 
Since 1917 he has been professor of economics at The University 
of Texas. His published works include the well known Financial 
History of Texas, and numerous articles mainly concerning Texas 
finances. 
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Barnes F. Laturop, “Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860,” 
is assistant professor of history at The University of Texas. 


CoLoneL M. L. Crimmins, “W. G. Freeman’s Report on the 
Eighth Military Department,” is a retired army officer and dis- 
tinguished for his military studies. 
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THAT FAMOUS 


By VIRGINIA M. COOPER 


State Schools. 


answer.” $2.50. 


A Man’s Cook Book for Men 


By BRICK GORDON 


minimum of fuss. $2.50 


Concha’s 


By CATHARINE ULMER STOKER 


918 N. ST. MARYS ST. 


CREOLE KITCHEN COOK BOOK 


Compiled and written in New Orleans, famed center of Creole cookery, by a national 
authority on Creole dishes, this delightful book furnishes the recipes and menus you have 
always wanted, and in a form which can easily be followed. It is used in the Louisiana 


Says Wilma Phillips Stewart, Foods Editor, Des Moines Register: ‘“‘Those of you who 
have had a trip to this very famous city have memories of gumbo file, bouillabaisse, court 
bouillon, pompano, crawfish bisque, sweet French buns, rice griddle cakes, pralines. . 
You will find recipes for all the foods mentioned and many others. . . . For men readers 
only: If you are at a loss as to what to give the little woman, this cook book is your 


THE GROOM BOILS AND STEWS 


The extraordinarily adequate answer of a man to his wife’s indictment: ‘‘Cook? Why, he 
can’t even boil water!’ It produces food, fun — and no fantasy. 

The recipes are simple, wholesome and good — Southern cooking, without the frills, and 
the methods of preparation are down to earth — guaranteed to get the job done when the 
“Head of the House” is thrown on his own in the kitchen. 

Brick Gordon makes cooking fun. While he never misses a motion, the cooking procedure 
being excellently timed, he gives his instructions in witty running comment style. All the 
vital cooking information gets into the story at the point where it is needed and with a 


MEXICAN KITCHEN COOK BOOK 


Here is a book of exciting and delicious recipes for Mexican and Aztec dishes, collected in 
Old Mexico by a writer who lived there for thirty years and made this cookery her hobby. 

Both its unique recipes and the delightful stories of customs, holidays, and life in the 
Land of Moctezuma, led Henry Lowell Lee, in “Books,” to say: “This is more than just the 
best Mexican cook book we've seen yet. . .” Better Foods said: “A new type of cook 
. «+ produces a terrific nostalgia in those who have experienced the cooking first hand.” 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS 
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Texasana 


Allhands, J. L.: Boll Weevil, Recollections of the T.&B.V.R.R.: illus.....$3.50 
Builders: illus 3.50 
American Guide Series of Histories 

Houston: 76 illus.: 6 maps : 3.00 

Beaumont: 44 illus.: 4 maps 2.00 

Port Arthur: 46 illus.: 4 maps 2.00 
Barker, Eugene C.: Father of Texas: illus.: (Life of Stephen F. Austin) 2.00 
Batte, Lelia M.: Master of the Sycamores, A Novel of Texas Life.......... 3.50 
Fuchs, John R.: Liberation from Taxation 1.00 
Houston, Gen. A. J.: Texas Independence: illus.: maps.............-.----.--- 3.75 


Kemp, Louis W.: (with S. H. Dixon) The Heroes of San Jacinto: illus. 7.50 


Seti The Signers of the Texas Declaration of Independence: illus.....10.00 


Kuykendall, Lucy R.: P. S. to Pecos: illus 3.00 
Lane, Rev. J. F., (ed.) Centennial, Diocese of Galveston: 200 illus..... 5.00 
Maresh, H. R.: Czech Pioneers in the Southwest: illus.: map................ 6.00 
Martin, Virginia F. P.: Polly, A Rebel Parrot: (juvenile) illus.: wraps 1.00 
Reed, C. T.: Marine Life in Texas Waters: illus.: wraps......................-. 1.00 
Roemer, Ferd: Texas: trans. Oswald Mueller: map 5.00 
Schlumpf, Mildred W.: (ed.) Gardeners’ Cook Book: illus. .............. 3.50 
Solms-Braunfels, Carl: Texas 1844-45: illus.: maps............0-.-..--2-----0000 5.00 
Stevens, S. R.: Texas Trees: illus 3.50 
Texas Acad. of Sci. (Non-technical Series) 

Vegetation of Texas: B. C. Tharp: illus. 

Marine Life in Texas Waters: C. T. Reed: illus. set only ................... 2.00 
Welsh, F. B. C.: Mercedes, A New Orleans Hurricane: illus............. 3.00 
Wharton, C. R.: History of Fort Bend County, Texas: illus.: maps...... 5.00 
Presidente, Life of Santa Anna 


HERBERT FLETCHER 


THE ANSON JONES PRESS 
P. ©. BOX 404 HOUSTON I, TEXAS 


Warehouse: Salado, Texas 
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| EMPLOYERS 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 


A Legal Reserve Stock Company, writ- 
ing participating policies on Fire, Au- 
tomobile, Inland Marine and General 
Liability lines. Company Branch of- 
fices in 19 Texas Cities. 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY 


DALLAS 
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Created by the Legislature of the State of Texas in 
1913, to assure the proper administration of the work- 
men’s compensation law—the Texas Employers’ In- 
surance Association has both contributed to and pros- 
pered with the growth of Texas Industry. 


Though a separate body corporate free of state con- 
trol, the officers and directors of the Association are 
ever mindful of the intent of its creation—to render 
to Texas employers of labor. 


.. Service .. Security .. Savings 


TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
DALLAS 


Homer R. Mitchell A. F. Allen 
Chairman of the Board President 
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The Texas Petroleum Industry Is 


A GOOD CITIZEN 


%  Itcarries 56.2 per cent of the state bus- 
iness and property tax load for state 
government ‘costs. 


%* It pays more than 30 per cent of the 
education bill in Texas. 


* It provides a living for one out of every 
eight Texans. 


* It provides nearly one-fourth of Texas’ 
annual income. 


TEXAS MID-CONTINENT OIL AND GAS | 
ASSOCIATION 


Research and Service Organization of Texas Oil and 
Gas Operators 
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NANCY TAYLOR 


Rare Books First Editions Fine Bindings 


Libraries Appraised and Bought 


Always a choice assortment of early and out of print 


books on 


TEXAS and SOUTHWEST 


Send for free catalogue 
807 Fifth Avenue 
Fort Worth, Texas 
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The Journal of Southern History 


A quarterly review devoted to the encouragement 
and promotion of interest and research in the history 
of the South. 


The Journal of Southern History is the official organ 
of the Southern Historical Association. 


BOARD OF EDITORS: 


THOMAS D. CLARK KATHRYN ABBEY HANNA 
University of ‘Kentucky Rollins College 
WILLIAM B. HAMILTON HENRY T. SHANKS 
Duke University Birmingh Southern College 
J. HAROLD EASTERBY Cc. VANN WOODWARD 
College of Charleston Johns Hopkins University 
CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN T. HARRY WILLIAMS 
North Carolina Department of Louisiana State University 


Archives and History 
Managing Editor: WILLIAM C. BINKLEY, Vanderbilt University 


Contents of the November, 1948, issue (Vol. XIV, No. 4): 
General William T. Sherman and Total War. By John Bennett 
Walters. 


Voluntary Attempts to Reduce Cotton Acreage in the South, 
1914-1938. By Gilbert C. Fite. 


Scientific Interests in Kentucky and Tennessee, 1870-1890. By 
F. Garvin Davenport. 


Citizen Mangourit and the Projected Attack on East Florida 
in 1794. By Richard K. Murdoch. 
Notes and Documents 


Minutes and Resolutions of an Emancipation Meeting in 
Kentucky in 1849. Edited by Clement Eaton. 


Complete files of Volumes I to XIII are available at $3.00 
per volume, or individual numbers may be obtained at 75 
cents each. 


For editorial correspondence: The Managing Editor, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


For membership in the Association ($3.00 per year, including 
a subscription to the Journal): James W. Patton, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, University of North Carolina Library, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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CLARK WRIGHT 
Book Dealer 


AMERICANA 
Texas, Southwestern, Southern and Religious 


212 MONTANA STREET 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


We have books and pamphlets on 
Texas and the Southwest 
South and the Civil War 
Religious history, biography 
General Americana 


Let us 
Know your “wants” 
Send you our catalogues 


We buy books 
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Time Passes Away... 


faster than you think . . . and be- 
fore you realize it, the day of retire- 
ment arrives. Will you be prepared 
to quit... to rest, relax and enjoy 
your declining years? Southwestern 
Life Insurance Company has a plan 
that can help you to realize your 
fondest hopes . . . Consult the South- 
western Life Underwriter in your 


Community, today. 


SAMES RALPH WOOD, PRESIDENT HOME OFFICE © DALLAS 
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The 
PIONEERING 
SPIRIT 
Still 


Prevails 


Lixe a gleaming thread woven into the 
pattern of Texas history is the pioneering spirit 
of the first trail blazers. Homesteaders... the 
stage coach... the first Texas cattlemen ... carrying 
their hopes and dreams on to new frontiers. This same pioneering spirit was evi- 
denced by the group of men who, back in 1913, built the state’s first high-voltage 
electric power transmission line, bringing with it a new era of development for 
farm, business and industry. This high-voltage transmission line was the fore- 
runner of the network of power lines of Texas Power & Light Company destined 
to cover a 52-county area in North, Central and East Texas, Through the years, 
this company has continued to pioneer... in rural electrification, in agricultural 
development and in industrial development. 
In the beginning, Texas Power & Light Company served 13 cities and towns, 
Today, 466 cities, towns and communities in the richest 2nd most populous sec- 
tion of the state are joined together by TP&L’s high-voltage transmission lines, 
More than 235,000 Texans, of whom 68,000 live on farms and in rural areas, 
enjoy more comfortable, prosperous living through TP&L’s low-cost, dependable 
electric service. 
Because of this widespread distribution of electric power, manufacturing plants 
may locate in the section best suited to their industrial needs... and thus take 
advantage of the wide diversity of Texas’ raw materials and natural resources, 
labor, transportation facilities and many other advantages found in the state. 
Contributing more to a higher standard of living and the furtherance of com- 
munity prosperity than any other single factor... TP&L electric service is vital 
to the growth and development of the area it serves. 
With the foresight and vision of careful business management, this company is 
constantly planning and preparing for the future needs of the farms, homes, 
businesses and industries that are making Texas the great state it is today. 


PIONEERS OF TRANSMISSION LINE ELECTRIC SERVICE IN TEXAS 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


JOHN W. CARPENTER, Presiden? and General Manager 
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This is the control panel in 
ene of Baytown’s two cata- 
lytic cracking units. They en- 
able Baytown to get more 
finished petroleum products 
from crude oil. 


New records every month 


Month after month since 1941, Humble’s Baytown refinery has established 
new records for the volume of crude oil it has processed. Now, to cap the 
record, the refinery is processing an average of about 250,000 barrels of 
oil a day. 

It’s Baytown’s answer to your increasing demand for oil; to your increasing 
need for oil. 


Looking backward, Baytown was a rice field in 1920. Five years later, the 
refinery handled 42,000 barrels of crude oil daily; in 1935, 101,000 barrels; 
as late as 1945, crude runs were 185,000 barrels daily. 


Baytown’s record-breaking story is the story of your increasing need for 
oil, your increasing need for petroleum products of greater variety and 
higher quality. It is also the story of an earnest effort to supply your need, 
a story of the scientific development of new methods, the building of new 
equipment, the training of a small army of workmen in the complex duties 
of refinery operation. And it is a tribute to the men and women of the 
refinery who work in shifts around the clock to put every possible barrel 
of oil through each unit. 


But the climax to the story hasn’t yet been reached. Your growing need 
for petroleum products is urging Baytown’s scientists to devise new methods 
to get more of the products you use from every barrel of crude oil; to extend 
present facilities and to develop new ones; to supply you with finished 
products of higher quality and greater efficiency. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
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ANNOUNCING xX X 


by RALPH W. STEEN 


ITHIN a little more than a century, the wilderness 
WV icuna by the early settlers of Texas has been 
transformed into a modern state. Involved in this trans- 
formation have been thousands of people, including 
such diverse personalities as frontiersmen, traders, ad- 
venturers, soldiers, pirates, scalawags, cattlemen, oil- 
men, industrialists, and politicians. Add to the stories 
of these people dozens of dramatic and romantic events 
and you have the history of Texas—one of the most 
remarkable records to be found in the development of 
any frontier. 


In The Texas Story Ralph W. Steen, widely known 
for his books and articles on Texas history, has made 
a wise choice of material that will give a complete, un- 
biased, and highly readable account. 


The Texas Story is attractively illustrated with near- 
ly fifty photographs of statues, monuments, historical 
sites, and present-day scenes. Photographs of all gover- 
nors of Texas and of the presidents of the Republic 
are also included. Nine maps provide valuable data on 
such subjects as explorers, Indian tribes, and frontier 
forts. 462 pages; cloth binding; three-color jacket; il- 


lustrated. $3.50 


At YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE 


THE STECK COMPANY x AUSTIN 
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recognized by 


experts everywhere as the world’s 
finest motor oil for automobiles, 


now is also available for— 


Motor Boats 
Aeroplanes 
Diesel Engines 


This oil refined by the Alchlor 
method is Gulf’s superior lubri- 
cant for today’s fine engines. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION 


HOUSTON DIVISION 
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COMPLET E 


Family and Personal 


PROTECTION 


LIFE ACCIDENT 
HEALTH and 
HOSPITALIZATION 


INSURANCE 


Means PROTECTION today 


SECURITY in the years to come 


* 


Serving Continuously Since 1908 


CcOmMPANT 
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The: 


(The Friendly Bank) 


i 
i 
Austin, Texas 
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TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-nine volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS COOPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 


MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 
Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that almost all 
back volumes of the QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
reprinted, and some of the originals are still available. 


Volumes I through XX (with the exception of Volume 
V which is OP) may be had for the following prices: 
$6.00 per volume unbound; 


$8.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$2.00 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI through 
XLIX, except Volume XLIII which is OP) may be had 
for: 

$3.50 per volume unbound; 
$6.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to have loose numbers 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; prices subject to 
change without notice. 


ADDRESS 
THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 21381, University Station 
AUSTIN 12, TEXAS 
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